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THE SEVENTEENTH annual meet- 
_ & ing of the Liturgical Arts Society was 
_ held on the afternoon of April 26, at the 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
_ Heart, New York City. The gracious- 
ness of the Manhattanville hospitality 
_ was ever present, and we wish again to 
_ express our appreciation to all for their 
kindness, and particularly to the Presi- 
dent of the College, Mother Eleanor 
M. O'Byrne, R.S.C.J., a daring soul 
who does not mind having the college 
campus invaded by Uiturgical and artistic 
people. 
_ The topic chosen for consideration 
and discussion was mural painting, and 
_ the full transcript appears in this issue. 
The regular business meeting was held 
_ prior to this symposium and the general 
- meeting was followed by Vespers in the 
_ college chapel, during which the members 
of the Society’s schola cantorum sang. 
_ We were privileged to have with us the 
_ Right Reverend James H. Griffiths, 
- chancellor of the Military Ordinariate, 
_ who attended as the representative of 
our Patron, the Cardinal Archbishop of 
New York. With Benediction, this 
seventeenth annual meeting came to a 
close. 
_ The officers of the Society were re- 
elected for another year, with the excep- 
- tion of the Vice-President who now is 
Miss Ann H. Grill of Chicago. Miss Grill 
isa graduate of Illinois State Normal 
University and of the Chicago Art 
~ Institute. She has been an instructor in 
design at the Art Institute of Chicago 
_ for a number of years and is art in- 
_ structor in the schools of the archdiocese 
of Chicago. Miss Grill was a guest pro- 
fessor for the summer session at Mary 
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Manse College, Toledo, Ohio; also head 
of the art department at Barat College, 
River Forest, Illinois. She has served as 
director of art activities of the Sheil 
School for Social Studies in Chicago, 
where she designed the chapel. Three 
new directors were elected: the Rever- 
end Ronald Murray, C. P., a professor 
at the Immaculate Conception Mon- 
astery in Jamaica, Long Island; Brother 
Cajetan Bauman, O.F.M. About a 
year ago, Brother Cajetan took his 
degree in architecture at Columbia 
University and is now a licensed archi- 
tect. His Order is fortunate in having a 
man of Brother Cajetan’s caliber to 
watch over the various details of its 
building operations. The last of the 
three new directors is Mr _ Bancel 
LaFarge, also an architect and one of 
the original founders of the Liturgical 
Arts Society. Here is the full roster of 
present officers and directors: 
Orricers: Mr. Otto  L. 
President 
The Reverend John LaFarge, 
S.J., Chaplain 
Miss Ann H. Grill, Vice- 


Spaeth, 


President 

Mr. Maurice Lavanoux, 
Secretary 

Mr. Max H. Foley, Treas- 
urer 

Mr. John M. Dooley, As- 
sistant Secretary 

Drrectors: The Reverend Ronald Mur- 

ray, C. P. 

Brother Cajetan Bauman, 
O.F.M. 


Mr. Bancel LaFarge 
Mr. Leopold Arnaud 
Mr. Joseph P. Ascherl 


NUMBER FOUR 


FROM CHICAGO come two bits of 
news that other cities might well envy. 
The first is the degree of Master of Fine 
Arts bestowed on Sister Mary Thomasita 
Fessler, O.S.F., by the School of the 
Art Institute of Chicago. The other is 
the report of the recent exhibit of 
religious art at Sheil School of Social 
Studies. 

Sister ZThomasita is an extremely 
talented artist, and LirurcicaL ArTs 
will be privileged to illustrate a number 
of her Stations of the Cross and other 
pieces in the November issue of the 
quarterly. For the moment, let us assure 
those who mourn the lack of really 
religious artists that they can take solace 
in the news that Sister Thomasita 
combines two rare qualities which are so 
necessary for the artist who wishes to 
work for the beauty of the House of 
God: a truly deep grasp of Christian 
fundamentals and technical and profes- 
sional competence. Her superiors are 
fortunate in having a person of Sister 
Thomasita’s caliber in their midst. 
Look for the November issue for further 
news about her work. 

Concerning the exhibit of religious 
art at the Sheil School, we are happy to 
quote a letter from the director of the 
school, the Reverend Edward V. Car- 
dinal, C.S.V. 

A recent exhibit of religious art at Sheil 
School of Social Studies under the direction of 
Ann Grill brought home to me the importance 
of providing an opportunity for the general 
public to see and discuss the work of such artists 
as Sister Thomasita, Ilse von Drage, Father 
John Walch, Sister Mary of the Compassion, 
and Irene Wawrznowska. I am most grateful 
to the newly ordained priests from Saint Mary 


of the Lake Seminary for providing impetus for 
the exhibit in offering their chalices for display. 
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In aschool of social studies, we are concerned 
with the artist because his problems — as much 
as those of the union member and the white 
collar worker, and perhaps in a more basic 
way —reflect the modern misconceptions of 
the nature of work and the dignity of the worker. 
Many of those attending the exhibit were 
honestly surprised to discover that chalices do 
not roll off an assembly line in a standard de- 
sign. The chalices designed and executed by 
Ilse von Drage and Gilles Beaugrand awakened 
many to the significance of symbolism in the 
service of the Church, while the stations of 
Sister Thomasita provoked the most lively dis- 
cussion of the reasons behind a departure from 
the realism which the average person expects. 

I am convinced that while courses such as 
those we offer — Fundamentals of Art, Art and 
the Liturgy, A Catholic Looks at Modern Art 
— are the necessary bases for straight thinking 
about art, regular opportunities to see the new 
work of contemporary artists must be an in- 
tegral part of any approach to real understand- 
ing and sympathy. 


And Mr Hubert Ropp, dean of the 
school of the Art Institute of Chicago, 
writes: “The school of the Art Institute 
feels that religious art has received and 
will continue to receive a valuable con- 
tribution in the creative efforts of Sister 
Thomasita. All her work gives forth a 
truly religious emotion and possesses an 
honesty of design which has its origin 
in basic aesthetic principles.” 

So far, even LirurcicAL ArTs’s home 
grounds cannot boast of such activities. 
The East still seems to be in the grip of 
Prudence. (!) 


I KNOW nothing about art, but. . .” 

This remark is often heard from those 
who would hesitate to express opinions 
on many matters beyond their com- 
petence, but when it comes to art they 
feel they can be judge and jury. The 
text we reprint below first appeared 
several months ago, in the form of a 
letter to a very important person by the 
art critic of a New York newspaper. It 
seems to us that the art critic’s remarks 
are valid. 


You must be very busy these days, what with 
the pressure of business. . . 

I can see why, with all your problems, you 
haven’t much time to visit art galleries and 
museums. But since you are so busy, I wish you 
hadn’t used your valuable time to write a letter 
to ——-in which you formulate a definition of 
art, especially when you start it by admitting 
that “I don’t pretend to be an artist or a judge 
of art.” 

‘An artistic production,” you said in the 
letter, ‘‘is one which shows infinite ability for 
taking pains.”’ Then, berating modern artists 
as “half baked, lazy people,” you say you agree 


with those who believe “that the ability to make 


things look as they are is the first requisite of a 
great artist.” 

I won’t argue your right not to like modern 
art. . . But by the same token I'll dispute 
loudly your right to establish what is or isn’t 


art, especially since you confess you’re no judge. 

I’ll admit there are a lot of people who see it 
your way. . . 

But the directors of America’s great museums 
aren’t with you, whether they preside over 
Washington’s National Gallery, which is justi- 
fiably proud of its superb collection of French 
modern art, or New York’s Metropolitan, 
which also owns many pictures by modern 
American artists, or the museums in Iowa City, 
Lincoln, Nebraska . . . all of them far re- 
moved from the “corruptions” of New York’s 
studios, and yet all most enthusiastic and active 
supporters of modern art. 

Nor will you find agreement among many 
thousands of interested Americans who derive 
from our modern art immeasurable pleasure 
and stimulation. And you won’t find any of the 
art critics who spend all their time looking at 
pictures (and in New York that means 50,000 a 
year) on your side. 


You know, if the ‘ability to make things 
look as they are is the first requisite of a great 
artist,” one might normally expect that all 
paintings of the same or similar subject would 
look alike. Do you think that if Michaelangelo 
and Leonardo da Vinci had been put into one 
studio and told to paint the same model, their 
canvases would be indistinguishable? Or will 
you agree that maybe it’s what the artist puts 
of himself into his picture that makes it inter- 
esting and “‘artistic’’? 

I hope one day you’ll take time — perhaps 
on a quiet Sunday afternoon — to stop by the 
National Gallery. Look at the El Grecos there, 
and discover how little his figures “‘look as they 
are.”’ Surely no normal man ever had legs or a 
neck as long as this. E] Greco knew what he was 
about. By distorting his figures he conveyed 
something much more real to him than their 
physical proportions. Their religious faith was 
the most real thing about El Greco saints. Their 
lengthened lines help give his canvases an un- 
deniable sense of spiritual aspiration. 

Surely you know that no red-faced wrinkled 
new born babe ever looked like the Child in 
any painting of the Nativity. Reality here is not 
only a new baby but a new faith. Did you ever 
notice the size of the Infants in Madonna and 
Child pictures? They’re usually bigger than 
strict adherence to nature would prescribe. 
They were bigger in the painters’ minds, too. 

Do you really believe that it is ‘infinite 
ability for taking pains which makes an artistic 
production”? What about the whittlers who 
patiently chip away, or the hobbyists who 
build houses of thousands of matchsticks, or the 
“sculptors” who carve the ice swans which 
majestically preside over dressy buffet dinner 
tables? 

These are products of patience and skill, but 
they are not works of art. There are great 
artists who are no less painstaking, Cézanne, a 
modernist, made his long suffering wife sit 
through one hundred sessions, before her por- 
trait was done. But Michaelangelo, I’ve read, 
could carve a marble statue more rapidly than 
the average gravestone cutter could complete a 
monument. . . . A work of art is a product of 
the spirit, the imagination, the mind — and 
enough craft to articulate the artist’s intention. 

Another question . . . , why is it that an 
agnostic resents religion, that those who are 
unloved resent love, that people who are not 
equipped because of their lack of experience to 
enjoy modern art, are so quick to berate the art 
which gives others so much pleasure? . . . 


"THE slowdown of the building indus- 
try accounts, in great measure, for the 
lack of illustrations of new churches in 
the quarterly. The few churches re- 
cently erected in the East are of no par- 
ticular merit, but we have heard of in- 
teresting new buildings a thousand miles 
or more from New York, and hope to 
have photographs in the not too distant 
future. So — this issue again features a 
good deal of sculpture and painting. We 


nod to architecture in the form of a new 


school for the Sacred Heart parish in 


Pittsburgh. Here is a hint that the 
period of collegiate gothic may be at an 
end. : 

Although the newspaper and art mag- 
azine critics were chary in their com- 
ments on the work of the Yugoslav 
sculptor, Ivan Mestrovic, we felt that 
his work, exhibited at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, deserved more than a 
passing glance. In this issue we have a 
special section devoted to Mestrovic’s 
work, with an article by another com- 
petent sculptor, Miss Malvina Hoffman. 
The work of another sculptor, Charles 
Umlauf, is also illustrated in this issue. 


Mr Umlauf is now on the faculty of the 


new College of Fine Arts at the Univer- 


sity of Texas. His Pieta, of bronze, which 
might well be in a church, has been 
bought for the Houston Museum. Most 
great art of past ages first found a home 
in churches and only later did they find 
a niche in our museums. But nowadays 
the best works of religious art filter first 
into museums and the Lord knows when 
any of them will see the light in our 
churches. Something is wrong in such a 
lopsided setup. Could it be that our old 
friend, prudence, slows the creative tempo 
of our donors and clergy? Or can it be 
that the artist has lost confidence in the 
understanding of his client? Whatever 
might be the cause for all this, the 


editor of Lrrurcicat Arts hopes that — 


the publication of material which might 


otherwise never be called to the atten- — 


tion of our clergy will lead some daring 
soul to the studios of the artists whose 
work appears in the magazine. 

The transcript of the symposium 
on mural painting, with illustrations, 
should interest our readers. Various 
points of views are offered and we hope 
that this text, and the illustrations (of the 


past and the present and future) will — 


bring comments to the editor’s desk, 
The report on the International Society 
of Sacred Art, by Miss Joan Morris, 
presents a challenging and interesting 
phase in the development of religious 
art on an international scale. Miss Mor- 


> 
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# ris studied art in London, Paris, and 
¢ Geneva. Later she visited Italy and 
) Palestine. In 1930 she entered as a 
§ postulant in the Company of Saint Paul 
# and took her first vows in 1932. After 
} this novitiate, she was given a year of 
} study in sacred art and frequented the 
Scola Beato Angelico. Later she deco- 
rated several churches in Rome. Miss 


J N THE Bible we read of this warning 
against too much realism without the 
illumination from inner vision. Let us 
beware now, lest the high-powered 
“mechanical age in which we live build 
up its iron efficiency to destroy those 
who live and have their being through 
_ their imagination and who try to reveal 
_ their visions. It may soon be that those 
who have vision will be the first to 
perish! 

Artists, when worthy of the name, 

assume a grave responsibility toward 
their fellowman, and they also assume 

the unpleasant risk of poverty and 

struggle, unless the people of their own 
_ day rouse themselves from their lethargy 

and become aware of art and its spir- 

itual significance in the evolution of 
- man. 

It is not only the Church and the 
clergy that seem to have allowed a 
-retrogression in the standards of re- 

ligious art; the artists and the mind of 
the people must be aroused to a more 
reverent consciousness concerning the 
- importance of real beauty to heal this 
sick and staggering world to-day. Beauty 
that can lift man from the depth of his 
sorrow and reveal to him the vision 
beyond tears, the hope beyond his finite 

- and confused existence. 
Merely modeling and carving figures 
of saints and madonnas does not neces- 
- sarily contribute to the quality of spir- 
itual meaning included in the term 
“religious.” The artist imbued with the 
desire to reveal some of the inner beauty 
of his faith must have sympathy for the 
religious spirit and understand the 
sublime principles that have inspired 
and given life to the Church. The indi- 
- vidual prejudices must be subordinated 


Morris then compiled the art publica- 
tion Wovecento Sacro in Italy, which later 
was published in England under the 
title Modern Sacred Art. At the same time 
she started publication of the periodical 
Art Notes, still running in conjunction 
with the Church Artists Agency and the 
International Society of Sacred Art, 
initiated by her. For the past several 
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to the Greater Mind, and all must com- 
bine their forces and talents in a com- 
mon effort to raise the standards to a 
higher plane. 

In championing the cause of better art 
in our churches, LirurcicaL ArTs re- 
produces in this issue illustrations of the 
work of Ivan Mestrovic. They reflect 
the dominating passion of a lifetime 
spent in profound study and expressed 
with penetrating power. 

In preparing the text for this article 
it was my privilege to get directly from 
the sculptor the facts about his early life, 
and certain illuminating observations 
made during his recent stay in New 
York, when we visited cathedrals, 
churches, art galleries. 

My introduction to the artist’s coun- 
try, Yugoslavia, occurred just after the 
first World War, when I traveled 
through the Balkans for the American 
Red Cross and Herbert Hoover’s relief 
organization. At that time, while visit- 
ing the widely scattered centres for the 
feeding of children in that war-stricken, 
devastated country, I was profoundly 
impressed by the silent patience and 
courage of the peasants and I made a 
special pilgrimage to the Field of Kos- 
sovo in central Serbia to see there the 
beautiful church of Grachanitza with 
its ancient frescoes and relics. There was 
no time for art on that trip in 1919, and 
I did not meet Mestrovic or see his work 
until he came to America in 1925 witha 
collection of one hundred pieces of his 
sculpture. 

These works were shown in_ the 
Brooklyn Museum and the McDowell 
Club in New York City; also in many 
galleries and museuins throughout the 
country. At that time his work broke as 


Sl 


months Miss Morris has traveled and 
lectured in the United States and plans 
to journey to Buenos Aires to join the 
house of the Company of Saint Paul in 
that city. 

And those who enjoy controversy — 
and who does not? — will find food for 
thought in the correspondence column 
of this issue. 


‘Where There Is No Vision the People Perish’’ 


a thundering challenge upon the art 
world in America. Since then Mestrovic 
has lived and worked in Yugoslavia, on 
his native Croatian coast, at Split, and 
in the city of Zagreb. His vast studios 
have been filled with clay figures and 
marble and wood carvings, and _ his 
place at Split is a veritable museum of 
uncounted examples of his prolific art. 
In addition to his sculpture, Mestrovic 
has built four mausolea and painted 
many religious subjects both in fresco 
and oils, 


IT IS difficult to believe that so many 
great projects have been conceived and 
carried to their ultimate completion by 
one man. Mestrovic is still in full activ- 
ity, although forced in the recent war 
years to endure cruel hardships of im- 
prisonment, serious illness, and con- 
tinual anxiety for his family and his 
own survival. It seems reasonable, when 
considering the opinions and work of 
such an artist, to give a short outline of 
his background, and the circumstances 
which inevitably have left their mark, 
influenced his character, and deepened 
his consciousness concerning those things 
which remain essential and eternal. 

His early boyhood was spent as a 
shepherd, on the lonely, barren hills of 
Croatia overlooking the Adriatic Sea. 
His parents were simple peasant folk 
from whom he learned to love the epic 
ballads of his Slavic race. Their religious 
beliefs had been blended with the an- 
cient historical traditions, carried down 
from the time of Homer, to the time of 
the Turkish Conquest in 1389, and 
from then on to the present the record 
has been a series of tragedies and tri- 
umphs, wars and persecutions, sacrifice 
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and patriotic courage. Christian saints 
replaced the pagan deities, and local 
heroes replaced the legendary ones. The 
ballads of Yugoslav patriots have in- 
spired not only the poets of their own 
land, but those of other countries as well. 
One in particular dates from the time of 
the Turkish domination of the Balkans. 
Mestrovic learned this ballad of Kossovo 
at the age of seven and from the power 
of its influence began his first efforts in 
wood carving to try and express his own 
ideas about the national heroes and the 
poetry of the legendary past of his 
primitive people. 

Throughout the history of his country 
he found the ever constant theme of 
struggle for liberty, justice, and national 
independence. While still a lad he had 
learned about wood and stone carving 
from his father, and as a boy had carved 
many crucifixes, madonnas, ornaments, 
in both the mediums. Later he was ap- 
prenticed to a marble carver in Split. 
At seventeen he went to the Academy of 
Fine Arts in Vienna, and spent two 
years in Paris and Rome. 

As one of his earliest projects in 
architecture and sculpture, he chose the 
Legend of Kossovo. The Slavic prince 
Lazar had a vision on the eve of the 
great battle against the Turks, in which 
an angel appeared to him, offering him 
the choice of an earthly or eternal king- 
dom. The prince and his forces decided 
for the Heavenly Kingdom, and the 
next day they all lost their lives and 
their earthly kingdom. Their people 
were left in slavery but with a burning 
faith in the coming resurrection which 
would be their day of expiation. This 
victory of the spirit has been carried 
down through the generations and has 
become a part of the nation’s credo. 

Mestrovic made the plans and models 
for this great memorial before 1910 
with the hope that the temple might be 
erected on the site of the battle of 
Kossovo. At that time this section of the 
country was part of the Ottoman 
Empire. It was liberated and restored 
to Serbia in 1912, after the Balkan 
Wars. 

Later on, in Belgrade, Mestrovic 
made a commemorative fountain to 
celebrate this victory and about the 
same period he carved his first Pieta, in 
wood, and several bas-reliefs on Biblical 
subjects. He had begun to realize (and 
these are his own words) that: “Man 
and humanity suffer eternally, without 
regard to race or creed.” The sculptor 
began his search for the universal 
symbols to express human suffering and 


decided to make a Pieta. He realizes 
that religion cannot be replaced by any 
nationalism, and that the human spirit 
surpasses all barriers of nationality, that 
all men are brothers and that wars 
between them are the result of false and 
restricted ideas, that all evil stems from 
human stupidity. 

Armed with these deep convictions 
Mestrovic faced the First World War 
and carved a series of religious panels, 
illustrating the life of Jesus. He also 
carved a great wood crucifix, and a 
Madonna and Child. 

After the war he designed and built 
the memorial chapel at Cavtat — an 
island near Dubrovnik in the Adriatic 
Sea — to the memory of a family of 
which not a living member remained. 
The sculptor dedicated two and a half 
years to this work. The chapel has 
become a place of pilgrimage because of 
the beauty of the carvings and the 
spiritual message of consecration that is 
enshrined within the walls of stone. 

Following this Mestrovic built an- 
other chapel in his native village of 
Otavica, containing a crypt in which 
his parents and family were to be buried 
and, in the center of Dalmatia he 
built another church in memory of 
King Zvonimir. A Madonna and Child 
in marble and a figure of Jesus in stone, 
over the door, are the only two works of 
Mestrovic in this church. 

When the ancient church of Saint 
Mark in Zagreb was restored before 
the second World War, Mestrovic con- 
tributed a large cross for the main altar, 
and a Madonna and Child for another 
altar, also a Pieta. In this church there 
are three of his stone reliefs: Christmas 
Song; The Redeemer in the Tomb; and a 
triptych, The Annunciation; The Birth of 


” Jesus; and the Presentation of the Child 


Jesus in the Temple. : 

Near his home at Split he built 
another chapel with an atrium, in which 
he placed a series of twenty-two bas- 
reliefs in wood; also a crucifix, a Madon- 
na and the Four Evangelists, all carved 
in wood. 

Just before the last war there was 
planned in Yugoslavia an exhibition of 
ancient and new religious art. Even 
pre-Christian works were to be in- 
cluded, to demonstrate how the artists 
of all periods have been the interpreters 
of religion, inherent in every race. This 
great undertaking was pushed aside by 
the brutal activities of the war.* But 
Mestrovic feels that such a plan might 
well be undertaken now in America, 
where there would be greater oppor- 


‘ 


tunity for the fulfillment of such an 
important project. In the present cen- 
tury of global tragedy, more than ever — 
before, should be the time to emphasize — 
the necessity of collaboration between 
the Church and the artists. Both must_ 
realize that bad copies of poor sculpture, — 
as well as synthetic architecture, have 


no place within the House of God. 
Civilization draws from what has 
gone before, and the best manifesta- 


f 


~ 
> 


tions of the upward trends of art and 
culture reflect the intensity of religious — 
feeling and artistic expression. Mes- : 
trovic feels that to-day the Church seems © 
to have forgotten that it must stand as an j 


eternal light to inspire plastic expression 
of spiritual ideas. 

During the last war Mestrovic, while 
living in Geneva and suffering from a 
serious illness, wrote a book on Michel- 
angelo, analysing the character and 
work of this artist. In conclusion I 
quote certain lines from this as yet 
unpublished manuscript, as revealing 
in his own words Mestrovic’s concept 
of the relation of art to religion: “‘Art 
has represented at all times that which 
is most noble in man. Artistic efforts 
match equally the most elevated efforts 
in the realm of thought and morale. 
Art has been shipwrecked, together 


with religion, which is the supreme ~ 


creation of humanity. As religion is the 
origin of all conception of human 


realization, given by a Higher Power, — 


mankind can do nothing without it; 
with the appearance of the Saviour, art 
soon began to regenerate itself under 
the aegis of religion. Inspired by reli- 
gion, and under the protection of the 
Church, the barbaric peoples created a 
great Christian art, which, if not quite 
as perfect as classic art, matches it as far 
as power of expression is concerned. . . 
One must be enraptured of the Eternal, 
in order that his artistic creation may at 
least be the reflection thereof. Immor- 
tality is enclosed in us as in a prison; it 
must soar freely in full light — har- 
moniously in tune with all that is im- 
mortal around us and above us.” 


* It is interesting to note that it had received 
the hearty approval and support of Archbishop 
Stepinac. 


By Philip Hagreen 
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SAINT FRANCIS OF ASSISSI— THE STIGMATA 
PORTION OF A LARGE PANEL TO BE CARVED IN BELGIAN BLACK MARBLE 


Ostensorium, of silver and rock crystal, for Sacred Heart Church, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., the Very Reverend Thomas F. Coakley, pastor. Executed by 
H. Holemans, of Brussels, from design by the architect, Alfred D. Reid. 
This ostensorium is made of old gold and silver rings collected by the 
congregation for the past fifteen years. The ring of the luna is made of 
semi-precious jewels. The upper part of the ostensorium lifts out when 
carried in processions. 
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: LL OVER the world to-day, often 
aw hidden but nevertheless vigorous, 
there is a surge of renewed Christian 
_ life. Despite the atheist and the agnostic, 
or maybe egged on by them, the Chris- 
_ tian faith is flourishing, and this new bid 
for life is reflected in a renewal of the 
_ form of visual expression used in the 
churches. The spirit of truth is breaking 
its way through a crust of overworn and 
melted-down traditional forms signify- 
ing nothing. The Pharisee may dislike 
_ having his phylactery and fringes dis- 
turbed by the gusty winds and fiery 
_ darts of the Holy Ghost, but the spirit 
_ cannot be still. 
Only those who, like myself, have had 
an opportunity of visiting many coun- 
tries, will realize how world-wide is the 
desire for a more vital form of sacred 
art. It is not a question of personal taste 
or opinion. The spirit has made itself 
manifest in many places and cannot be 
overlooked. Each group, however, feels 
as though they were alone, fighting an 
uphill battle. It therefore occurred to 
me that there would be much to be 
gained by forming a united front, and I 
_ asked a number of our foremost artists 
and art critics in Europe to come to- 
gether and form an International So- 
ciety of Sacred Art. We are still at the 
start and only partially formed. We 
have our headquarters at 25 Ebury 
Street, London, S.W.I. I am now turn- 
_ ing to Americans to ask them to join in 
_too. His Grace, The Most Reverend 
Richard Downey, Archbishop of Liver- 
pool (who has lately been made an 
honorary member of the Royal Insti- 
- tute of British Architects for the part he 
played in the building of Liverpool 
Cathedral) is our President. Among our 
artist members are Georges Rouault, 
Gino Severini, Alan Durst, Geoffrey 
Houghton Brown, Anthony Foster (ap- 
prentice and follower of Eric Gill), and 
among our connoisseurs are Eric New- 
ton, art critic of the Sunday Times and 
the Manchester Guardian, and Iris Conlay, 
art critic of the Catholic Herald. Among 
the clergy is the Reverend Conrad Pep- 
ler, O.P., Editor of Blackfriars. 
_ The Society has adopted as spiritual 
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patron Saint John Damascene, the 
staunch opposer of iconoclasm in the 
eighth century, to assist in combating a 
new kind of iconoclasm: one resulting 
from indifference rather than from op- 
position. The pictorial and plastic ex- 
pression of the faith has come to be 
looked upon as of small importance. 
Little forethought is given to it in the 
preliminary planning of a church, cer- 
tainly nobody expects it to give at alla 
comprehensive display of the funda- 
mentals of religion. Yet one might ask, 
why did the Church cut off from its 
unity all those members who would not 
conform to the belief of the right to use 
images in churches if it were really of so 
little importance? Surely it is our duty 
to take the arts very seriously and to 
utilize this arm for the defense and 
demonstration of our love of the faith. 

Most people will agree that the art in 
our churches to-day is of a very low 
calibre. Few realize the reason why. 
People have become so deadened by the 
repeated photographic realism and 
naturalistic form of art that they cannot 
conceive of it in any other way. Yet 
obviously, photographic art cannot get 
beyond expressing natural truths; to 
express the supernatural, it is necessary 
to use abstraction in art. To follow ab- 
stract art, there is need of an effort on 
the part of the onlooker which often is 
just completely misunderstood by many 
well-meaning people. They will insist 
on looking for the complete representa- 
tion of natural form as they see it in real 
life and they are not willing to accept 
an abstraction of the natural form, 
which is all that is necessary when one 
is not intending to describe some natu- 
ral phenomena but to convey an in- 
tellectual and spiritual truth. 

In the middle ages there was a de- 
preciation of human values thanks to 
the Albigensian heresy, which pene- 
trated into Catholic spirituality, and 
there was a need to combat this false 
conception by giving emphasis to the 
humanity of Christ and to the right 
valuation of our own humanity by 
means of a naturalistic art, but to-day 
the contrary is needed and the empha- 
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sis should rather be on the supernatural. 
This can only be done through abstract 
art. It is, therefore, not by any perver- 
sity on the part of the artists that they 
are seeking new means of expression or 
that they are harking back to earlier 
traditions of art, such as the Byzantine, 
which existed before realistic art was in 
vogue; it is, indeed, with a spirit of 
great sincerity that they are making an 
intense research for the means of ex- 
pressing a deep reality. 

Much has already been done and 
carried out in such countries as Switzer- 
land, France, Belgium, Holland, and 
Italy, also to some extent in England 
and America. A few examples are being 
reproduced in these pages. 

The first is a Deposition in mosaic 
from a set of Stations of the Cross in 
Cordona, by Gino Severini, the Italian 
artist who has lived many years in 
France and is friend and contemporary 
of Bracque and Picasso. The mosaic has 
been conceived in the tradition of those 
at Ravenna. The effect is produced by 
lights and darks rather than by form. 

The second is a Deposition by Roy 
De Maistre. He carries the painting to 
a very fine degree of abstraction, bring- 
ing it nearer to the intensity and emo- 
tional expression of music: it has the 
turbulence and majesty of a Cesar 
Frank. 

The third is a painting of the sacra- 
ment of baptism by myself. By the 
juxtaposition of various subject matter I 
have tried to express the essence of the 
sacrament: Moses touching the rock 
prefigures baptism—a theme often 
used in the Catacombs — the water 
from the rock, that is, the graces re- 
ceived from the true Israelite religion, is 
joined by the water from the side of 
Christ in His Passion, source of the 
merit of all the sacraments; the baptism 
of Christ and that of the child takes 
place in the same water; and the words 
of the Father at the moment of the 
descent of the Holy Ghost in the form 
of a Dove saying: “This is My Beloved 
Son” are true also of the adopted son, 
the co-heir as of Christ Himself. 

The fourth is a figure of our Lady 
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from a group of the Annunciation. It is 
a nearly life-sized wood carving by an 
American artist living in Paris: M. 
Gardener. There is a beautiful impres- 
sion of youthfulness without any of the 
usual mawkish prudery which is in- 
tended to pass for purity. 

The fifth represents Saint Augustine 
and the Boy, a meditation on the Trinity 
as told in the Confessions, painted by G. 
Houghton Brown. The double figures 
give action and indicate the matter 
contemplated: the comparison of the 
triangle as symbol of the Trinity with 
the water of the sea in the child’s pail. 


of fine craftsmanship and simple linear 
form. 


IrTIs important that the wealth of ideas 
that are being developed should be uni- 
versally known, and one of the activities 
which the Society of Sacred Art will 
undertake is the organizing of exhibi- 
tions in the chief cosmopolitan centres. 
It will also publish or facilitate the pub- 
lication of books and reviews of con- 
temporary work. 

Exhibition and publications, how- 
ever, are only a means to an end. The 
more direct method is actually to build 
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foster everywhere, the decoration of — 
churches will be promoted by donation: - 
not so much by the donation of an al- — 
ready made work of art but by the — 
donation of the artist to do the work, — 
the costs being covered by the Society. — 
In order to do this, the Society will — 
collect funds. One of the first objectives _ 
that the Society is undertaking is the — 
collection of funds for the decoration — 
of the Church of Saint Benedict at 

Rome; the only church at Rome besides — 
Saint Laurence that was damaged by — 
Allied bombers. The procedure will be— 
as follows: various countries will be — 


invited to undertake the decoration of — 
one of the altars or part of the church. 
A small number of artists or group of © 
artists will be selected to take part in~ 
the competition for the designing of the — 
part allotted to them. For instance, it 
has been suggested that the United — 


and decorate churches. This has been 
done by the organization of the Church 
Artists Agency, already functioning in 
England and which the Society would 
like to see spread to all places. The 
agency has a central office where port- 
folios and photos of artists’ work are 


The act of meditation is here better 
conveyed than if rendered in realistic 
style; a pretty child playing in the sands 
(though a lovely subject for photog- 
raphy, which has been done successfully 
many times) would not convey the 


depth of the subject in question. 

The sixth is the nailing of Christ on 
the Cross, a low relief by Lambert 
Rucky, a Pole also living in Paris. The 
natural form has been indicated with 
the minimum of necessary lines, united 
into a simple rhythm and conveying 
great dignity. 

The seventh is a stained glass design 
by Le Chevalier. In true French style 
the subject matter is conveyed in easy 
freehand drawing and by fine tone- 
work. Just sufficient indication of the 
human figure is given to make the sub- 
ject matter understood and the whole is 
coordinated in a rhythmical design. 

The last is a statue of Saint Theresa of 
Lisieux by Anthony Foster, who worked 
as an apprentice for six years under Eric 
Gill and is continuing the Gill tradition 


catalogued and indexed under their 
specific craft: mural painters, sculptors, 
mosaic workers, metal workers, general 
designers, and so on. The clergy, archi- 
tects, and laity are circularized and 
informed about the office and show- 
room, where, besides the portfolios, a 
certain number of examples of artists’ 
work can always be seen and inspected. 
In this way intending buyers can get a 
good idea of an artist’s style and also 
some information regarding prices be- 
fore being introduced to them. The 
Agency provides a large selection of 
artists working in different styles so 
that the right artist can be found for 
whatever work is required. 

Apart from the Agencies which the 
International Society would like to 


States might undertake the altar of 
Saint Joseph. Three or four artists will _ 
be paid for the preliminary design, the { 
amount being sufficiently high to cover 
a period of serious research on the sub-_ 
ject to be depicted, including some ti 

for a retreat before getting down to 
work. The designs will have to be passed 
by a committee selected by the Societ ; 
and then will be submitted to church 
authorities for approval. The same. pro- 
cedure will be used for the decoration — 
of bombed churches in Great Britain 
and in fact for churches all over the 
world. In this way it is hoped that some-_ 
thing really worthy of the dignity of the 
Church will be produced and that the 
Society will be effective in encouraging 
a new splendor in religious art. 


A Symposium on Mural Painting 


held on the occasion of the seventeenth annual 
meeting of the Liturgical Arts Society, at the 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, 
New York City. 


PEAKERS: Tue REVEREND JOHN 

LaFarcg, S. J., Chaplain of the 
Society. Mr Puitie Apams, Director, 
Cincinnati Art Museum. Mr HEnry 
LaFarce, formerly an editor of Pan- 
theon Books. Mr Cuartes D. Macin- 
Nis, distinguished architect, a former 
president of the American Institute of 
Architects and the first President of the 


Liturgical Arts Society. CHAIRMAN: the 
Secretary of the Society. 


Chairman: The President of our 
Society, Mr Otto L. Spaeth, has just 
remarked that he is keenly interested in 
the subject to be discussed this afternoon, 
but that he knows little about it. This 
disclaimer can be taken with a grain of 
salt because Mr Spaeth is a layman who 
really knows a good deal about art and 
has a keen appreciation of all manifesta- 
tions of art. 

We are privileged in having with us 


today the Right Reverend James H. 
Griffiths, who comes as a personal repre- 
sentative of the patron of the Society, 
the Cardinal Archbishop of New York. 


Opening prayer by Monsignor cu 
fiche, : 


Last year, some of you may recall that 
the symposium dealt with stained glass; 


the previous year it was sculpture. This. 
year the chosen subject is mural ee 
ing, and the speakers will deal with 
certain fundamental notions and also 
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IN ENTRANCE OF THE SCHOOL 
IRIST AMONG THE CHILDREN,” LIMESTONE 
TET DE COUX, SCULPTOR 


Below, basement plan; right, plans of other 
three floors, the first floor betng at the bot- 
oe tom and the third sloor at the top. 
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SACRAMENT OF BAPTISM 
JOAN MORRIS 


See article on the International Society of Sacred Art in this issue 
for data concerning the artists whose work is shown on these pages 


SAINT AUGUSTINE AND THE BOY 
G. HOUGHTON BROWN 
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DEPOSITION 
ROY DE MAISTRE 


DEPOSITION, STAINED GLASS 
LE CHEVALIER 


CHRIST AND THE CHILDREN 
GREEN CAST STONE, FOUR FEET HIGH 
WITTE MUSEUM, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


CHARLES UMLAUF 


Photos courtesy Mortimer Levitt Gallery. 


Born in rg11 at South Haven, Michigan. Attended 
Saturday classes at the Art Institute of Chicago while 
still in grade school, winning scholarships that paid 
his tuition, Studied at the Chicago School of Sculpture, 
where he ts a scholarship student, 1932-34; at the 
Art Institute of Chicago, 1929-32, 1934-37. During 
this early study period, Umlauf worked as an assistant 
in the studio of Lorado Taft, to acquire technical ex- 
perience. As early as 1936, while still a student, Um- 
lauf had one of his works accepted for the annual ex- 
hibition at the Art Institute. Between 1937 and 1940 
he executed four large scale architectural commissions, 
won under the sponsorship of the WPA program in 
Chicago and the Section of Fine Arts in Washington. 
In 1941 Umlauf joined the faculty of the new College of 
Fine Arts at the University of Texas, where he still 
teaches. Umlauf has had frequent exhibitions and 
several one-man shows. He has won numerous prizes. 
Some of his work can be seen in the Morton, Illinois, 
post office; the Cook County Hospital; the San Antonio, 
Houston, and Santa Barbara Museums. Over fifty 
pieces are in private collections. 


PIETA BRONZE, FORTY-SEVEN INCHES HI¢ 


HOUSTON MUSEUM, HOUSTON, TEX 
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with the problems encountered by the 
mural painter and his potential client. 
Later on questions from the floor will be 
welcome. Our first speaker is Father 
John LaFarge, S.J., whose topic deals 
with general principles— what the 


_ Church can expect from the artist and 


the necessity for the artist to know and 
appreciate the spirit of the Church. 


Father LaFarge: I must apologize for 
beginning these remarks on what may 
seem an unchivalrous note. Yet I am 
sure I am not really unchivalrous, since 
I believe that as many women as men — 
perhaps many more, since women are 
often more observant — will share my 
_ concern over a phenomenon which 

many of you have doubtless noticed, 
especially during the past twelve months 
or so. I refer to the increasing feminiza- 
tion, along with cheapening, of our 
shops and their window displays. 

The transformation has advanced so 
rapidly and so noiselessly that as yet we 
can hardly realize it. Yet you need only 
drive up Fifth Avenue to be aware of the 
change, and it has penetrated into 
every corner of New York. Suddenly, 
_ almost overnight, we find ourselves con- 
fronted with interminable gaudy dis- 
plays of luxury articles, so that the 
whole appearance of the streets is al- 
tered; the entire city becomes a pro- 
longation of the women’s floors of a 
department store. My British friends in- 
form me that much the same has taken 
place in London, where the contrast be- 
tween the present and past would be 
more noticeable even than here. 

I don’t want to take up valuable time 
in philosophising over any changes in 
mores. But I wish simply to point out 
that the phenomenon I have noted is 
part of a general tendency to a break- 
down and cheapening of values: of those 
great, basic, truly human values which 
are the foundation upon which civiliza- 
tion’s house is built; truly human values, 
because they, in turn, are based upon a 
recognition of man’s unchanging yet 
ever-living destiny. 

Behind this tremendously commer- 
cialized and universalized appeal to 
woman’s vanity is a calculated philoso- 
phy of mere material gain; of complete 
ignoring of woman’s — and the family’s 
—true dignity and place in the world. 
This cheapening of our life through ap- 
peal to the feminine is in line with the 
ultimate cheapening of the feminine it- 
self; a hint of a much deeper degrada- 
tion which knows no limit because it 
knows no honor, justice, or law. 


But there is no use weeping over 
cheapened values; and also no use 
merely stating them in abstract and sci- 
entific terms, or declaiming them in 
effervescent orations. Orations and defi- 
nitions have their place in the scheme of 
things, but if the destruction of values 
proceeds through the appeal to the 
senses, so their affirmation must use the 
God-given means of the senses for their 
restoration. Such has been the tradition 
of Christianity from the beginning, and 
such is the spirit of our Christian Faith 
and of our Christian art and liturgy 
today. 

In accordance. with today’s sympo- 
sium, let me take the single instance of 
mural painting. Christian art, at least in 
this country, has singularly lagged in its 
understanding of what mural painting 
can do precisely to this end. The propa- 
gandists and so-called revolutionaries 
are not in any way blind to this power. 
In fact, the mural has become a recog- 
nized instrument of a certain type of 
propaganda, and in its service, magnifi- 
cent talents, some of the great pictorial 
talents of our time, have been lavished. 

Yet how timidly and scantily we have 
walked along a path which is so rich in 
opportunity, so infinite in possibility. 
The mural is sort of Cinderella among 
the various elements in Christian art in 
this country; whether in the field of 
strictly church decoration, or in the 
wider field of religious or quasi-religious 
expression not in the churches, but in 
neutral or secular surroundings. 

Many of us will recall the powerful 
lesson conveyed by the mural of Christ 
the Laborer on the walls of the Inter- 
national Labor Office in Geneva. 
Whether or not it be called a great work 
of art, which can always be disputed, it 
has served for a generation as a sort of 
rallying-point for the great Christian 
social program, a changeless symbol of 
an ever-increasing body of spiritually 
inspired thought and action. 

To put it more directly, we Catholics, 
particularly those who are in a position 
to patronize and develop creative work, 
are as yet hardly aware of the powerful 
agent which lies at our command. On 
the other hand, our artists in great 
measure, on their own part, are not 
fully aware of the opportunities for 
great expression that also lie at their 
disposal. 

Artists, as a profession, are apt to be 
keenly alive to the havoc wrought by the 
destruction of human values, once this 
is clearly pointed out to them. Their 
training leads them to compare, to 


weigh, and to see changes in balance 
and perspective. It also tends to make 
them look to the ultimate and perma- 
nent in man’s life, and not to the merely 
superficial. But I would remind the 
artist that, in order to do his part in the 
reaffirmation of the great values of life, 
he does not need to seek unusual topics 
or patterns. Much of this reaffirmation 
can be accomplished through the 
simplest means; through his treatment 
of well-known subjects; the customary 
and venerated objects of liturgical art; 
such as the face and figure of Christ, 
the various mysteries of the Old Testa- 
ment, the Gospels, the Redemption, the 
Blessed Virgin and the saints. If anyone 
doubts this, let him study the illustra- 
tions of Mestrovic’s work in this issue 
recently exhibited at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 

Having made this appeal, therefore, 
let me conclude by another reminder, 
addressed to patron and artist alike. I 
believe that our Christian mural paint- 
ing has far too long a time been under 
the spell of the existential, the reliance 
on the emotional drive of the passing 
mood skillfully snared in the artist’s net, 
and preserved for our edification for all 
successive time. This sort of treatment 
has produced marvels, it is a great in- 
strument that we have triumphantly 
used, just as it has been used by those 
who make mockery of the Christian 
Faith. It was a reaction against the 
petrified, the hieratic, the over-objec- 
tive. Yet there is need to-day, I think, 
of another category of mural painting; 
that which invites not so much to an 
emotional reaction, pro or con, but to 


‘meditation, to contemplation; the paint- 


ing before which the perplexed and em- 
bittered modern man can sit and ponder, 
and let its great truths sink into his heart 
and mind. There is no easy formula 
for such creations. They are, them- 
selves, the product of prayer and con- 
templation. Yet this is a height at which 
all can aim. And, in the meanwhile, let 
our artists and our patrons alike cast 
out boldly into the deep. We must speak, 
as we must project, great things; other- 
wise we shall find ourselves drowned in 
the flood of materialistic pseudo-art that 
threatens to engulf us. 


Chairman: After a statement of fun- 
damental principles by Father LaFarge 
we have with us his nephew, Henry 
LaFarge, who will give us a hint of 
tradition in great works of the past and 
how this tradition can form a basis for 
artists working in our times. 


EE eee 


Mr Henry LaFarge: Mural decora- 
tion is one of the oldest arts of the 
Church. The earliest examples of mural 
painting were simple images and sym- 
bols inscribed on the walls of the cata- 
combs and in the crypts of primitive 
churches. These images were striking 
in their vigor and sincerity. With the art 
of pagan Rome behind them, these 
early Christian artists disregarded the 
conventions of the day and exerted their 
faculties toward the creation of an en- 
tirely new idiom of plastic expression. 
If one wished to find a stylistic analogy 
to them in modern art, one might turn 
to the work of a Rouault or a Cézanne. 

For artists working in our time, this 
might constitute an argument for fol- 
lowing their own convictions toward 
entirely new forms. In a certain sense 
this is a highly desirable aim. On the 
other hand, subject matter, which in 
modern art is often confused and lacking 
in clarity, was a consideration of the 
first importance in early Christian art. 
Its images and symbols, which became 
the basis for a kind of liturgy of decora- 
tive art, were repeated for centuries in 
the churches of Rome and Byzantium. 

The unfettered expression of personal 
concepts, however sincere and power- 
ful, was inadmissible for ecclesiastical 
use; just as in our time, romanticism, or 
for that matter, the dream-world of sur- 
realist art, however genuine a product 
of the intuitive processes of the artist, has 
little or no relation to Christian faith 
and experience. 

What then is lacking? How can a sin- 
cere artist reconcile his concepts with 
the requirements of the liturgy? Funda- 
mentally, it is a matter of his inner faith 
and beliefs. The evolution of a work of 
art is a mysterious thing which follows 
in good measure the intuitive impulses 
of the creative imagination. The un- 
questioned vitality of Giotto, who stands 
at the fountainhead of the great art of 
Italy, was unimpaired because his 
inner beliefs, his dream-world, was 
completely identified with the mind of 
the Church. For this reason, he was able 
to give complete freedom to the intui- 
tive development of his great mural 
paintings. 

We must remember that in religious 
painting there are certain traditional, or 
liturgical, images which express the es- 
sential and integral aspects of our faith. 
These are part of the Church’s culture 
in all ages. For this reason the artist is 
confronted with the necessity of dis- 
tinguishing which are the traditional 
images, expressing eternal concepts; and 


which the transitory, belonging to a 
particular school or epoch. Without 
making such distinctions, an arbitrary 
enthusiasm for a given style may lead to 
the imitation of some special aspect 
which may or may not be related to the 
fundamental meaning intended. 

For instance, in the work of the Sien- 
nese painters, we witness the constant 
repetition of certain conventions en- 
riched with images and concepts reach- 
ing back to the earliest Christian times. 
But the particular characteristic of the 
school is that the Siennese were prima- 
rily story-tellers. While it is true that 
they revivified a decadent Byzantine art, 
which had become debased almost to 
caricature by the poor Italian artisans 
of the thirteenth century, yet in their 
triptychs and occasional frescoes, they 
never realized the full-blown concep- 
tions of the great Byzantine tradition of 
mural decoration. It is rather as if they 
had limited their inspiration to the 
miniature illuminations of missals, an- 
tiphonaries, and psalters. 

It was not until the Florentine and 
North Italian schools of the succeeding 
centuries developed a larger idiom that 
the art of mural decoration can be said 
to have regained its rightful place. The 
articulation of complete wall surfaces 
such as conceived by Giotto were the 
foundation of the new idiom. Color and 
form were conceived as an integral part 
of the architecture, with balance and 
proportion playing a decisive réle in a 
complete decorative scheme. Masaccio 
was the first to evolve an impersonal and 
classic balance of plastic expression. In 
his frescoes of the Carmine in Florence, 
the expression of humanity in universal 
terms is one of the earliest manifesta- 
tions of the Neo-Platonic spirit, which 
was to alter so completely the fabric of 
life and thought during the succeeding 
centuries. 

This preoccupation and passion for 
classical culture and its revival is even 
more evident in Mantegna’s extraor- 
dinary frescoes of the Eremitani at 
Padua, unfortunately destroyed in the 
war. Here Mantegna, one of the most 
gifted and original figures of the Renais- 
sance, sought to endow the images of the 
Christian world with the splendor and 
power of Rome. Piero della Francesca is 
another astonishing painter of this era, 
whose frescoes at Arezzo are amongst 
the greatest masterpieces of mural 
decoration. The subject is the Legend 
of the Holy Cross; but the scenes are 
represented in contemporaneous fif- 
teenth century settings of regal splendor 
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and nobility. The sacred episodes and — 
miracles are humanized, brought within 
the orbit of feelings, gestures, and actions - 
credible to man. : 

In our admiration for these great 
works of the Renaissance, it is well to 
bear in mind this general anthropo-— 
morphic tendency, inspired primarily by 
the revival of Greek and Roman cul- 
ture. Now, with the perspective of his- 
tory, do we not recognize many of these 
representations as a deviation from the 
purely liturgical aspects of church deco- 
ration, a deviation which expresses es- 
sentially the humanistic aspirations of 
that age? How far indeed are these 
from the great traditions of Byzantine ~ 
art, which lasted for fourteen centuries. 
In the Renaissance, we witness the tell- 
ing of a story, a legend, an event which 
remains within the terms of human 
understanding, reduced to the language 
of man. In Byzantine art, we are con- 
fronted with the commemoration of an 
eternal reality, of a divine presence 
which is beyond the reach of our human 
comprehension. Here the image is an 
iconographic reality, the visual expres- 
sion of our beliefs, leading us to con- 
templation and worship. 

The artist, working within the Byzan- — 
tine tradition, resorted to means quite 
different from those of the Renaissance. 
Although an art of the greatest splendor — 
and on a majestic scale, the subjects — 
represented have a simplicity and direct- 
ness which is overpowering. Here the 
half-dome of an apse is a field of gold, in - 
the center of which stands the single 
effigy of Our Lady, in the early Chris- 
tian attitude of prayer; there the figure 
of Christ seated in glory on the globe 
of the world; elsewhere, a procession of 
apostles and martyrs along the walls — 
of a nave; all in the hieratic attitude of 
frontality, against a background of gold; — 
or, again, the Virgin in deep blue reign- 
ing in glory with the Christ Child in 
her lap. a 

The constant repetition of these — 
themes is not to be attributed to a lack of — 
originality on the part of the artists; 
rather they are all part of a solemn 
liturgy of form and symbol handed 
down, as we have seen, from the earliest 
times. All celebrated the advent of © 
Christ on earth, and perpetuated, by a _ 
curious mixture of symbolism and real- 
ity, the significance of that eternal event. 

Mosaic, which, incidentally, is the - 
most durable medium of mural decora- 
tion, lent itself naturally to the purposes — 
of worship and religious contemplation. — 
Covering huge wall-spaces, the design 
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was completely wedded to an architec- 
ture of elemental simplicity. The in- 
comparable richness of the medium, 
which, to be successful, had to depend on 


_ powerful color effects and harmonies, 


and which, at the same time had to be 


held within the framework of a rather 


rigid design, bestows a mysterious aus- 
terity and impressive unity to the gen- 


_ eral impression. The use of line and mass 


in a sort of calligraphic formula of rep- 
resentation strengthens still further the 


_ feeling of symbolism throughout; and 


FF. 


the commonly used device of varying 


scales of figures heightens and makes 


possible the expression and hierarchy of 


2 abstract ideas. 


Cal 


In order to attain the astonishing 
effects of Byzantine art, so full of re- 


_ ligious gravity and purpose, it does not 


suffice merely to copy and transcribe 
what has been done in past ages. The 
artist must be steeped in the images and 
symbols until they become part of his 


_ subconscious mind. This alone will en- 


able him to create an art of vitality and 
spiritual understanding. 


Chairman: We are privileged to-day 


to have with us Mr Philip Adams, di- 


- rector of the Cincinnati Museum of Art. 


It is not often that the Liturgical Arts 


Society has been able to ensnare a 


museum director. Mr Adams will speak 
on the possibility of encouraging great 
artists in our times to work for the 


_ Church, particularly those who, so far, 


have not produced work for wse in our 


_ churches. 


Mr Philip Adams: Mr Chairman, it is 
a provocative subject and an enormously 


extensive one, and I am properly con- 


scious of the solitary réle I play in 


such an organization by representing 


art rather than religion, because, if I 


may be permitted the discourtesy of 


correcting you, my title is Director of 
- the Cincinnati Art Museum, not the 


Museum of Art. Thereby hangs, it 


seems to me, a rather significant point, 


H : because the qualifying adjective put in 


front of the noun can be of devastating 
importance. 

For example, there was a time in the 
closing years of the nineteenth century 
when George Moore was writing art 
criticism and he was asked to review in 


his column a religious painting. It was a 


one-painting show which was attracting 
considerable attention in devout circles 
in England. He refused, and published 
his reasons. It was perfectly pointless to 
ask an art critic to review a religious 


painting. Only a bishop would be so 
qualified. 

It seems to me that remark of George 
Moore’s well defines the cleavage be- 
tween art and its qualifying adjectives 
which has been one of the more deplor- 
able but certainly unmistakable phe- 
nomena of the nineteenth century. 
Deplorable because it occurs to us who 
are primarily interested in art rather 
than in many of its possible social 
applications, that whenever the qualify- 
ing adjective has been put in front of the 
substantive noun, the noun might as 
well be forgotten. The function of the 
qualifier becomes dominant, at the cost 
of the noun, which is an unhealthy 
condition for both. 

It is interesting to note that, begin- 
ning with the nineteenth century, the 
major painters, the major sculptors, 
seemed to have a peculiar unconcern 
for the traditional religious application 
of their art. I think the explanation is 
not far to seek historically, and one that 
all of us who are concerned with art can 
deplore together: that is, the fact that 
the accepted conventions of religious 
art, regardless of sect or denomination, 
had been established by the painters of 
the Catholic Counter-Reformation. 

The late sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries were an era of powerful 
Catholic action, remarkably efficient 
Catholic action. The plastic arts, em- 
ployed as agencies of swift popular 
persuasion and conversion, were beauti- 
fully adapted to that express end — 
quick and immediate and powerfully 
effective. They were, in other words, 
arts of propaganda. The entire pair 
of continents in the new hemisphere had 
overnight to be supplied with domed, 
baroque churches. Many of the churches 
in Northern Europe, ravaged by the 
Reformation, had to be rebuilt and 
refurnished. Whole factories of painters 
served that particular purpose. As a 
matter of fact, the supplying of religious 
paintings for the New World was a very 
profitable monopoly for the painters of 
Andalusia, with the result that there 
was art of far from subtle persuasion, an 
art of almost violent impact, over- 
dramatic, which is to say melodramatic 
in its immediate effect and which be- 
came practically official for the entire 
Christian world. 

Being raised in a Presbyterian manse 
myself, I have often wondered at the 
fact that I was initiated, pictorially at 
least, in the principles of Christian faith 
in terms of that type of Sunday school 
card manufactured by Austrian and Ba- 


varian printing houses, which brought 
to the entire Christian world a debase- 
ment, I might say, of even this propa- 
gandist art of the seventeenth century. 
This debasement seems so obvious and 
unfortunate that it hardly needs elab- 
oration. 

If we shift our emphasis from the 
qualifying adjective “religious” to the 
substantive noun “art,” and then look 
at the nineteenth century, as anyone 
associated with an art museum must, 
we are immediately impressed with 
the fact that there were any num- 
ber of major artists of profoundly 
religious impulse. The dynamics of art 
were still present and active, the dy- 
namics of religion were omnipresent 
and active, and if we look at the artist 
first, we are again impressed with the 
fact that practically no major figure, 
with occasional sporadic exceptions, 
applied himself primarily or even in any 
significant scale or extent to the problem 
of art used by the Church; and yet it is 
inescapable, it seems to me, that two of 
the most productive specimen figures of 
the nineteenth century were predomi- 
nantly religious in the whole concept of 
their work. 

Honoré Daumier —if any man spoke 
of the dignity of the human soul in the 
social context of the nineteenth century, 
when all the troubles that now beset us, 
the dominant materialism of our own 
day, the tyranny of political and eco- 
nomic pressures, had made themselves 
felt or were tending to— Daumier 
spoke for the indestructible and spiritual 
dignity of individual man. Daumier did 
occasionally turn his attention to reli- 
gious subjects as in “Ecce Homo,” of 
Essen, but, by and large, the real con- 
tent and meaning of Daumier’s art is 
unmistakably religious in its other and 
most deeply humanitarian symbols. 

A leading figure of the generation 
following Daumier was Vincent van 
Gogh. Where and how in explicit 
religious terms did he express that all- 
consuming, literally self-destroying love 
of his fellow man, purely Christian in 
basic impulse, which we recognize so 
clearly from his letters? It was in paint- 
ings of sunflowers or wind-tortured 
cypress trees that he proclaimed a 
religious idea unmistakably to the 
modern world. 

Rarely did either of these two masters 
paint religious subject matter. It seems 
to me that we might therefore seek for 
the crux of the problem in the inevitable 
changes of iconography. It has been 
intimated by previous speakers that we 
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should return to a style, a mode of 
subject matter of an earlier day. Unlike 
Father LaFarge and Mr Henry La- 
Farge, I do not believe that one can 
divorce the arts either from the tem- 
poral matrix from whence they are 
taken or the context in which they are 
set and in which they exist to-day. We 
must, in other words, give serious at- 
tention to the fact that subject matter 
of an easily recognisable religious nature 
has not seemed sympathetic to the 
major creative artists of the past hun- 
dred years. The iconography has slowly 
changed and ideas, of whatever sort, 
will seek their contemporary mode of 
outward expression. 

A symbol, a surface symbol, can grow 
old, outwear its usefulness, as surely as 
some of the minor particularities of 
costume outwear their basic usefulness, 
quite apart from the fluctuations and 
changes in the winds of fashion. 

Why is it that with the subsiding of 
expressly religious subjects in painting 
in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century we find the remarkable rise of 
landscape painting, and, by the end of 
the nineteenth century, still-life paint- 
ing, while we find nowhere religious 
subjects painted in the manner that the 
entire Western world agreed they should 
be painted for some thousand years 
preceding that time? It was an un- 
fortunate gulf between the implicit 
meanings of paintings and the outward 
symbols of these meanings. Neverthe- 
less, if there is a dynamic in the religious 
quality, if there is a dynamic, as I firmly 
believe there is, in the artistic impulse, 
surely it would be for the benefit of both 
that they be reconciled. 

How can this reconciliation take 
place? Since the museum acts as a 
whipping boy for everything wrong 
with the arts and many things wrong 
with society — or at least it seems that 
way when we read letters to the editor 
—it was only fitting that I should be 
assigned the subject as to how the gulf 
may be bridged, how the difference 
may be reconciled. 

One reason for the difference lies in 
the increasing specialization of all 
phases of our culture to-day, a special- 
ization which began with the same 
period of iconographic change we have 
mentioned in the early nineteenth 
century. 

There was a time back in the late 
sixteenth century when Sir Francis 
Bacon could take all learning to be his 
province. But now the speeding growth 
of exact scientific knowledge has so 


increased that if we were to ask a profes- 
sor of physics of the year 1911 to explain 
a paper published by an obscure Swiss- 
German mathematician, he would have 
been at a loss to understand the first 
intimation of Einstein’s revolutionary 
physical theories. Even inside the 
specialized compartment, the leader is 
likely to be perhaps as much as a genera- 
tion ahead of even his audience. 

That being the case, it seems daring 
to think of Georges Rouault being 
employed by a provincial church in a 
midwestern city to paint the Stations 
of the Cross, but in another generation 
it might not seem strange at all. To 
expect the same church to put a van 
Gogh above an altar would stagger the 
imagination and yet, that too is not 
altogether inconceivable. 

I remember, in student days, being 
delighted with the Hispano-Moresque 
ivory boxes, designed as cosmetic con- 
tainers for the concubines of Moorish 
emirs. They became reliquaries for the 
altars of the Catholic Church in Spain, 
not because the priests of the reconquest 
could not read their inscriptions or did 
not know their previous use, but because 
they were beautiful works of art, and 
anything so beautiful must proclaim the 
greater glory of God. 

On the altars of Rhenish churches 
were draped Persian textiles, on early 
Christian altars glowered the chimera. 
Why? The pagan origin, the pagan 
subjects of those textiles were perfectly 
apparent to the priests who used them, 
but they were gloriously beautiful 
things, and nothing so completely, so 
sublimely beautiful could but glorify 
a Christian God, or shall we say, a God 
seen through Christian eyes. 

That day, of course, is past. We find 
our leaders in art quite removed, 
ahead of, let us say, their possible 
audience to-day. Now, it may be, of 
course, that the arts of painting and 
sculpture should not be subject to such 
specialization. That they do have 
popular communicative powers, func- 
tions, and obligations I believe to be 
true, just as I believe that poetry is, of 
all the arts, most intended for the swift, 
concentrated persuasion possible to 
words. And yet it would be foolish to 
insist that what appears to be a cult of 
the obscure on the part of the leading 
modern poets is a sign of complete 
decay, the extinction of that endless art. 
Maybe we are simply a generation 
behind our leading poets, and reaping 
the inevitable rather barren harvest of 
our over-specialization. 


If that is the problem, it may suggest 
its own solution. I remember some _ 
years ago a Federal Art Project erected — 
a mural sixty feet long and thirteen feet — 
high for a high school in central Ohio. — 
The artist was selected by a committee — 
consisting of representatives of the local — 
art museum, under the sponsorship of a— 
regional committee, likewise staffed — 
by specialists in the visual arts. The | 
artist was selected and commissioned. — 
The bills were paid. The mural was 
installed and eight years later the 
principal of the school had it painted 
over with kalsomine. The act of course, 
seemed at first glance that of a vandal. 
Immediately lines were drawn. Letters 
were written to the editor and to 
congressmen asking where the actual 
property rights may have lain, even 
though the mural was attached to a 
Franklin County school. 

The problem shaped itself up quite 
apart from the inherent quality of the 
painting itself. Many of us felt that the 
principal was ill-advised in having the 
painting arbitrarily kalsomined over. 
We argued in this fashion: the painting 
had been put in position by a profes- 
sional, qualified body of specialists, and 
we did not feel that the principal of a — 
central Ohio high school was sufficiently 
qualified from a specialized point of 
view to authorize its extermination. 

Now, it seems to me that the individu- 
al parish priest, the individual bishop, 
the individual minister of a Protestant 
congregation, is in somewhat the 
position of the principal of that high 
school. He has a responsibility placed 
on him when it comes to the use of this 
wonderful instrument of persuasion 
and conversion and spiritual edification.- 
For its misuse can be fearfully corrupt- 
ing. He must seek qualified advice. Is 
that advice available? I believe it is. 

If we reconsider the fact that here is a 
highly specialized, concentrated prob- 
lem, where only those with special 
qualifications should perhaps be al- 
lowed a voice — here I speak with some 
professional pride —it may be that 
the art museums could so function 
throughout the country; they could 
act as a kind of disinterested holder of 
the stakes. I am confident from long 
personal experience, and that of many 
of my colleagues, that troublesome and 
time-consuming as such a task would 
be, it would be happily undertaken, 
because of some sort of zeal for the 
ideal, not only of art but what must 
currently be its reinforcement, the 
service of religion. 
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In other words, if we are suffering 
from the fault of over-specialization, I 
believe there might be some hope if 
we could persuade the clergy, not 
necessarily to surrender the final power 
of selection, but to call for the advice of 
specialists. The counsel would be freely 
offered by all those qualified through- 
out the country, It is a slender hope. 
It may be that any exact recommenda- 
tion of what should come to pass in the 
way of style and symbol would require 
a carefully reasoned and philosophical 
examination of the state of the world at 
present. But this is one small practical 
offer of assistance and advice which may 
_ be of immediate service. 


Chairman: Now I know the differ- 
ence between a director of a museum 
of art and that of a director of an art 
_ museum and I am sorry for the error 
I made. No doubt, the advice of a 
museum director would be of value to a 
potential client in the clergy and it 
would perhaps reinforce the position 
of the architect when he attempts to 
convince his client of the validity of 
his ideas concerning mural decoration in 
a church. 

Many of you know the next speaker, 
Mr Charles D. Maginnis. He was the 
first President of the Liturgical Arts 
Society and is also a past president of 
the American Institute of Architects. 
Mr Maginnis will tell us something of 
the problems of the architect, the mural 
painter, and the client. 


Mr Maginnis: The story is told of 
John LaFarge that, while’ he was 
painting his Transfiguration at Fifth 
Avenue and Tenth Street, he was an- 
noyed by the periodic invasion of his 
scaffolding by an eager and voluble 
rector. LaFarge concealed his vexation 
with difficulty till one morning he 
descended to the vestry. “Now, sir” 
said he, “I have finished and I am 
going to the Paulist Church to kneel 
down and thank God I haven’t mur- 
dered you.” 

Perhaps the authority of the mural 
painter was never so defiantly asserted, 
however, as when Michelangelo brought 
his inscrutable imagination to the 
Sistine ceiling. Suspended, as it were, 
twixt earth and heaven, he found at last 
an atmosphere for the solitary play of 
his spirit. Not even the questioning eyes 
of Julius could reveal the measure of 
his purpose. This was a task in which 
he brooked no interference. Contemp- 
tuous of the insinuations of his enemies 


that he was a mere sculptor, his faith 
was absolute in the adequacy of his 
brush. In the versatility of his time he 
was a great architect. What wisdom 
could he want? Even to the exalted 
client he yielded no right over the 
adventure merely because he was 
paying for it. 

The mural painter of to-day, I trust, 
makes no claim to the immunities that 
inhere in this Olympian episode. The 
modern client, for one thing, is not so 
dismissible. Let us dwell on him for a 
moment, though he is not implied in 
my topic. If he is discerning enough to 
enlist a painter of competence, he is apt 
to be a considerable factor in the enter- 
prise, for he has implied an enlightened 
concern for the artistic issue. He may not 
bring to the association an acquaintance 
with technical subtleties, though I have 
had clients surprisingly informed. He 
will have imbibed with his priestly 
education an abstract veneration of art 
sufficiently to qualify him as a sym- 
pathetic patron. When he is encountered 
on this level, the only apprehension need 
be of a possible conflict between artistic 
and purely intellectual or sentimental 
ideas. In my own experience I have 
found embarrassment now and then in 
the circumstance that my client, who 
has been overly quiescent during the 
progress of the physical building, has 
suddenly become articulate as we ar- 
rive at the problems of decoration, as 
though he were now confident he had 
reached familiar territory. This is a 
delicate moment when the mind of the 
architect is apt to turn wistfully to the 
security of Vatican ceilings. It takes 
more courage than he is capable of to 
hint that, in the impersonal nature of 
the undertaking, the immediate im- 
cumbent is bound to have many suc- 
cessors with other and perhaps no less 
valid prejudices. 

Between the architect and the mural 
painter, however, there need be no mis- 
understanding. The building is there 
and waiting. It is the place of the 
painter to add to it another gracious- 
ness, granting only the principle that 
the architect’s sense of its implications 
entitle him to a judicial place in the 
association. It has ever been my own 
habit in dealing with other craftsmen 
to preserve the even footing. When I 
venture an opinion on matters that lie 
in their own field, I submit it only for 
discussion. If religious craftsmanship 
were elevated to its fitting estate, 
architects would be less tempted to 
exercise an authority beyond their 


competence. As matters stand, how- 
ever, I am tempted to quote an instance 
where the painter, left to himself, actu- 
ally frustrated the architectural purpose. 
He was an accomplished artist, trained 
abroad, with a predilection for the figure 
and a certain intolerance of plain 
surfaces. In a chapel whose quiet walls 
were designed as a foil for stained glass 
windows he boldly negatived the inten- 
tion by painting saintly portraits on 
the walls and suppressing the windows 
with a wash of sepia, and those of you 
who are acquainted with the Orozco 
murals at Dartmouth College do not 
need to be informed what little respect 
the decorator paid to the lines of his 
apartment. 

As the architect is usually influential 
in the selection of the mural painter, he 
must be expected to assume some 
measure of responsibility for the fortunes 
of the craft, even if the exercise of this 
influence has made for occasional 
grievance. The architect has his own 
artistic convictions and he is unlikely to 
prefer collaborators who protest them. 
He looks first for painters who already 
have had mural experience. Conceiv- 
ably it may be charged against him that 
he has not offered larger opportunities 
for the development of the untried talent, 
but he feels he has no right to experi- 
ment with this educational idea at the 
expense of the parish. Moreover, he may 
not be particularly sensible of the 
provocations. He is aware, of course, of 
the modern protest —how could he 
help it? — but he is only perplexed by 
the undisciplined demonstrations of the 
art galleries where the new talents are 
violently at clash in the effort to achieve 
that note of contemporaneousness 
which, in painting and sculpture, seems 
so often rather the harking back to a 
primitiveness that is very ancient in- 
deed. He is bound to perceive in all this 
feverishness no developing conviction, 
no hint of a vernacular. In his own 
opinion the empirical Picasso has 
proposed several philosophical fashions. 
If there be a challenge in modern 
painting, the architect may be excused, 
in the circumstances, if he fails to see 
where it actually resides. 

It is left to be considered whether the 
walls of the church should be made 
available to the painter hitherto dis- 
tinguished only in secular fields. Assured 
of his philosophical sympathy with the 
undertaking and an acquaintance with 
ecclesiastical tradition, my own answer 
would be in the affirmative. Within the 
range of these qualifications, a non- 
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catholic has left us Saint Patrick’s 
cathedral. On the other hand, the 
Church would be hard-pressed indeed, 
if it were obliged to have recourse to the 
irreverent brush of a Rivera. Nor 
should it be moved to more indulgent 
attitudes by the circumstances that 
certain painters of the Italian Renais- 
sance were men of equally disqualifying 
disposition to the religious theme. There 
are obvious irrevelances in such analogy. 
If this meeting is to be significant, there 
should come of it the purpose to awaken 
the art schools of America to the percep- 
tion that religious art is a present 
interest, and thus invite the imagination 
of our youth to the service of God in a 
new revelation of the religious genius. 


At this point lantern slides illustrating 
certain examples of mural painting were 
shown on the screen. A number of them are 
reproduced on page 109 of this issue. A dis- 
cussion period followed. 


Mr Alfred D. Crimi: Fresco painting 
has been a challenge to me ever since | 
started working in this medium, particu- 
larly because of various misleading 
theories that have been set forth by 
writers who have had little or no practi- 
cal knowledge of this medium. 

One of the most common theories, and 
it is an ill-founded one, is that the cli- 
matic conditions in America — frost, 
humidity and extreme temperature 
fluctuations, the arch-enemies of fresco 
— are far from favorable to this medium. 

In Europe there are innumerable 
fresco paintings which have survived 
for centuries, enduring all kinds of 
climatic conditions, lacking the ad- 
vantage of heating systems, and without 
the benefit of modern science which 
helps us in the proper construction of 
the walls, testing of materials and the 
protection of frescoes. There is every 
reason to be assured that frescoes 
produced to-day in America will be just 
as permanent as any that are to be seen 
in Europe, provided the artist is thor- 
oughly versed in the art and craft of the 
process. 

In our own country we have a very 
good demonstration of what might be 
expected of fresco here. Over three 
quarters of a century ago Costantino 
Brumidi painted fresco murals in the 
dome of the Capitol at Washington, 
the first to be executed in this country. 
They show absolutely no signs of 
deterioration, though they are in a 
locality where climatic conditions are 
generally bad for fresco. 


The main trouble, as I see it, is that 
we have been thinking of fresco painting 
in terms of the past instead of the 
present. In judging certain frescoes 
which have not endured the test of time, 
we are inclined to overlook the condi- 
tions under which they were painted, 
and some of the more fundamental 
causes which have hastened their de- 
terioration. For example, in ancient 
days, because of lack of proper means of 
transportation, both the artist and the 
builder were often obliged to use what- 
ever materials were available in their 
locality. This, together with lack of 
scientific means of determining the 
exact quality of their materials, con- 
tributed to the short life of many of the 
frescoes. Another factor which often 
hampered the work of the artist, and 
over which he had no control, was the 
use of bad materials in the construction 
of the walls; such as unslaked lime, cre- 
taceous sand, and stagnant water from 
wells, the impurities working up to the 
surface. To this we should add the effect 
of rain and the constantly changing 
atmosphere on exposed walls. In the old 
days the plastering was, of necessity, 
done directly on the masonry, such as the 
frescoes of Piero della Francesca in the 
Church of San Francesco in Arezzo and 
those in the Cimitero di Pisa painted by 
Benozzo Gozzoli and others. Today, a 
supplementary steel wall, absolutely 
rigid, eliminates all danger due to un- 
stable masonry. 

The fresco painter’s responsibility 
begins with the construction of the wall 
which is to receive his work. His knowl- 
edge must be sufficient to supervise its 
preparation or to specify the construc- 
tion of a new wall when that is neces- 
sary. 


A member of the clergy: I would like 
to ask someone if they are familiar with 
recent trends in the Beuronese school of 
painting. I have heard it said that the 
painters of that school did attain the 
rigidity of figures which was attained by 
the Byzantine painters referred to by 
Mr Henry LaFarge. Am I right in 
saying that this Beuronese school has 
developed in an abbey in Minnesota? 


Chairman: I believe you refer to Saint 
John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. 
Years ago I met there one of the old 
brothers who had worked with the 
founder of the school, Dom Desiderius 
Lenz, of the Abbey of Beuron, Ger- 
many. If you want to see that type of 
work, visit Saint Anselm’s church in the 


Bronx. Much, if not all, the decoration 


in that church, was done by painters of — 


the Beuron school. 


A member of the clergy: Has it been 
accepted artistically? 


Chairman: I will steer clear of an 
answer on that point. 


Mr Lessing Williams: I should like to 
refer to a question that has been im- 
plicit in much that was said to-day; it 
is the very question of style in itself. We 
all know that as soon as there is any talk 
of religious art — and particularly that 
seen in our churches — we come to a 
discussion of styles and their importance. 
Now, I wonder if we might channel it 
along such lines as this: Is it possible to 
say that the whole purpose of church art 
is to enhance an atmosphere of devo- 
tion? If it does that, then it performs its 
function. If the artist is filled with the 
desire to do just that, he will choose 
the means which enable him to achieve 
that desired result. In church art he will 
be in no way concerned in expressing 
his own personality or any of the things 
completely legitimate in other fields. 

Insofar as an artist is able to convey 
a feeling of devotion or at least induce 
such a feeling, then we might call him a 
good artist and I am still following a line 
of thought without advocating any- 
thing. If we are to go along on that 
basis, then we ask ourselves whether the 
artists or the art critics — with all due 
respect to the directors of museums — 
are the judges of the efficacy of church 
art. If the purpose of art in a church is 
to induce a feeling of devotion, should 
we not measure that feeling by the 


amount of feeling the public gets out of | 


it? 


I know that many times the archi- 


tects have been wrong, and it is the 
public that has been right. Sometimes 
trained men can appreciate qualities, 
and the public does not appreciate 
them; but here we have something very 
simple, very direct, and it is possible that 
the public will be the best judge. And 
can we not also say that a proper inter- 
pretation of the history of the Church in 
mural decoration can be of definite 
benefit and help to many a congrega- 


tion? I recall the instance of a group of — 


Methodists who literally believed that 
everything that happened between A.D. 
100 and the start of Wesley’s ministra- 
tions was a perversion of Christianity. 
Thanks to a proper portrayal of the 
history of the Church on the walls of 
their own church, this particular group 
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tradition — the tradition of a people who 


_ carried out that tradition in the Church 


before John Wesley. 


A layman: I disagree with Mr Adams 
regarding van Gogh and Daumier. I 
think these artists were primarily inter- 
ested in color. While I admit these two 
artists were interested in human beings 


-_as such, I feel they were not interested 


in religious art or the greater things you 
find through religious art. It seems to 
me they were primarily interested in 


_ painting and technique as such. 


Father LaFarge: In regard to van 
Gogh, it seems to me we have to dis- 
tinguish the different phases of his life. 


Van Gogh began with being pro- 


foundly religious. He was the son of a 
preacher, if I remember well, and he 


started off with a very evangelistic 


idea. He was a protest preacher, a sort 


_ of reformer. Then he gradually drifted 


away from that until he became totally 


insane. So he did have a religion, 
4 


whether or not that is emphasized in his 
paintings. Personally I never could see 
religion in his painting. It is very hard 
to put van Gogh in any one category. 
He went through many transformations. 


Mr Adams: I would like to ask Mr Wil- 
liams if he has ever examined the results 
of the popular polling at exhibitions of 
paintings. The voice of the people may 
ultimately be the voice of God in mat- 
ters of taste, but in what particular 
generation or decade are they likely to 
be so? There is a lag of the population 
behind its leaders in many phases of 
thought. I for one would be very 
reluctant to poll even my board of 
trustees when it comes to making major 
decisions involving taste. Where a poll 


_ might be effective would be in consider- 


ing the immediate effect on the largest 
number of people as a standard of usage 


_ of its efficacy. 


Chairman: Miss Joan Morris is here 
from England. She is editor of the 
English counterpart of our quarterly. 
It is called Art Notes. 


Miss Joan Morris: You have brought 
up so many points that it is rather diffi- 
cult to know which one to take up first. 
I did write an article on van Gogh once 
and particularly on the point at issue 
here. I referred to him as being an 
artist of puberty and an artist of sun and 


* See article on this Society, on page 101 of 


_ this issue. 


nature. I compared him with the 
Franciscan Order. Had he been a 
Catholic, he ought to have been a 
Franciscan. He did love nature and he 
did love poetry very much in the same 
spirit as Saint Francis did but, of 
course, he never had the true vision. I 
think he followed religion as much as he 
could. I know he fell away from it 
greatly, but that is not surprising as he 
had such a thin knowledge of Christian- 
ity. But a greater difficulty confronts us 
to-day and it concerns the situation that 
exists between the public, the artist, the 
architect, and the Church. 

This subject has occupied me rather a 
lot during the past fifteen years, and I 
have written about it in- Art Notes. The 
most practical solution that I can sub- 
mit at the moment concerns the estab- 
lishment of an agency through which all 
artists who would like to work for the 
Church could make their work known 
through portfolios. We now have a 
central office in London, some six 
minutes away from Westminster Ca- 
thedral, and we invite both clergy and 
architects and the public to come and 
view these portfolios and make their 
own choice of an artist for a specific 
job. In this way, the public and the 
clergy still remain the choosers but we, 
at least, suggest the artists who most 
likely are interested in this kind of 
work. We have a committee on which 
we have Eric Newton, the well-known 
art critic of the Sunday Times and the 
Manchester Guardian; he writes in nearly 
all the big art reviews and he will give 
his opinion from the art point of view, 
when such opinion is requested. And we 
can call on other members who special- 
ize in other matters — metal work, 
painting, stained glass, etc. If our advice 
is not asked, we can wash our hands of 
the whole matter, and the clergy and 
architects can choose whom they like, 
but we work very hard to attract to our 
agency all the very best artists so that 
the clergy really do have a chance to see 
something they might choose for their 
buildings. 

When all is said and done, we cannot 
blame the clergy altogether for the bad 
taste they have shown. When it comes to 
a practical thing, they don’t know where 
to go, and therefore we are now giving 
them at least a fighting chance. 

May I also call attention to another 
organization which is linked with our 
agency and which is still more directive 
in its objectives; it is the International 
Society of Sacred Art* whose aim is to 
link together all the artistic groups in 


| [i15] 
now feel they are a part of a great 


the world who are working in the same 
field as ours. The first place I came to in 
America was the Liturgical Arts So- 
ciety, whose work I have known for 
many years. All this is very important 
because really there is a lot of very good 
work being done, first class work, but so 
few people seem to know about it. It is 
through such an International Society 
that we hope to have much of this work 
made known. 


Monsignor Griffiths: I would like to 
thank Miss Morris for her very reassur- 
ing statement that the clergy are not 
altogether to blame. I assure you that is 
very comforting. It relieves a certain 
amount of concern that I have enter- 
tained. There is a question that I would 
like to place before you to-day and I 
think it is quite proper, in view of some 
of the observations which have been 
offered to us. Is it proper to begin with 
the assumption that no clergyman who 
requests an artist, either to build or 
decorate his church, might not con- 
ceivably have something in the way of 
inspiration to offer, or is the alternative 
to be that every clergyman is an aes- 
thetic vacuum? 


Mr Otto L. Spaeth: The pastor need 
not give up the right of decision in 
matters pertaining to the building and 
furnishing of his church. However, 
unless he is qualified by training, he 
should hesitate to impose his individual 
taste on posterity. 

In modern industry we are given a 
solution to this problem. General Motors 
managers build and furnish their homes 
to their individual taste. That taste, 
however, is not indulged in when 
General Motors plants and products 
are designed. Here expert opinion is not 
only engaged but the beauty of both 
plant and product, be it a car or an ice- 
box, testifies to both the modesty and 
wisdom of management. 

The clergy may not give up their 
privileges and responsibilities in these 
matters, but it seems to me that they 
can properly absolve themselves of the 
responsibility if they seek intelligently 
the advice of qualified people and then 
follow that advice. 


Chairman: There is another matter 
that might be discussed at this time: it 
concerns the right of a pastor to destroy 
a painting in a church and what redress 
is available to the artist when this 
happens. Mr Adams has mentioned one 
instance in a Franklin County school 
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and now Mr Crimi has another case to 
report. 


Mr Crimi: Eight years ago, I painted 
a fresco in a New York church. This job 
was won by me in an open national 
competition and everyone at the time 
seemed pleased with the result of my 
work. Then, suddenly, with a change of 
ministers, the fresco was whitewashed 
and it was by mere chance that I found 
this had been done. Repeated attempts 
on my part to find the reason for this act 
of vandalism were unsuccessful, and I 
finally placed the matter in the hands of 
an attorney. I realize, of course, that the 
artist to-day has little protection in 
matters of this kind, but it seems to me 
that whatever publicity we can give to 
such incidents may help to build up a 
body of opinion which may act as a 
deterrent in future cases. Perhaps the 
best that can be hoped for, under pres- 
ent circumstances, is well stated in a 
paragraph of a letter sent to the presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of the 
church and signed by five editors of 
leading art publications: Alfred Frank- 
furter, Art News; Peyton Boswell, Jr, 
The Art Digest; Ernest Watson, The 
American Artist; Norman Kent, manag- 
ing editor, The American Artist; John 
Morse, Magazine of Art. “It is also the 
sense of the undersigned that whenever 
a work of art is being considered for 
destruction or obliteration, and particu- 
larly where it is the property of a public 
or semi-public body, the trustees or 
other authority in charge should con- 
sult with the artist, or if he is dead, with 
his heirs, and they should jointly ar- 
range for a qualified and unbiased com- 
mittee to pass upon the artistic merit of 
the work, either for the purpose of con- 
vincing the owning body that the work 
should not be destroyed because of its 
merit, or if destruction or obliteration is 
deemed necessary by the owners, re- 
gardless of its merit, then for the purpose 
of arranging for appropriate steps to 
protect the reputation of the artist, 
which might adversely be affected by 
the destruction of his work. If destruc- 
tion is decided upon by the owner, the 
artist should be given an opportunity to 
salvage or save the work of art, if pos- 
sible, for other uses.” 


Chairman: While we may admit thata 
person has the right to dispose of his 
property once he has paid for it, we 
might also assume that, in common 
decency (or is that too much to expect?) 
an artist should be given a chance to 


explain matters before his work is 
destroyed, and it seems to me that the 
above statement, embodied in the letter 
signed by the five editors, indicates the 
manner in which such matters can be 
taken care of between civilized persons. 
I hope that Mr Crimi succeeds in 
getting some measure of satisfaction in 
this particular instance of vandalism. 

The time has come to close this meet- 
ing and I will ask Monsignor Griffiths 
to say a few words. 


Monsignor Griffiths: I would like to 
convey to the members of the Liturgical 
Arts Society and their guests the best 
wishes of Cardinal Spellman. His 
Eminence appreciates what is being 
accomplished by this organization in 
establishing a sound relationship be- 
tween the Church, the arts, and the 
artists. I feel somewhat hesitant in a 
gathering of this kind in which I realize 
there are so many experts. The pictures 
shown on the screen were extremely 
interesting and indicated what had 
been done in our Christian past in the 
field of mural painting and mosaics. 
Unfortunately, the Church in this 
country has not always been the patron 
of the arts, and this rdle has rather been 
taken over by the great banks, the rail- 
roads, the libraries, and civic institu- 
tions, but I don’t think it is because the 
Church has been unappreciative of its 
glorious past. 

In this particular field of art, has it 
not been due, in great measure, to the 
penury with which we have been con- 
fronted? Has it not been the economic 
factor in too many instances, when we 
wanted a temple in which to worship 
God reverently but, at the same time, 
could not afford so many of the beauti- 
ful murals shown here this afternoon? 
In early centuries such murals and great 
works of art were gifts of feudal patrons 
who endowed abbeys and cathedrals 
which have remained our glorious 
Christian heritage. 

I do not in any sense make a plea 
which would be so unrealistic as to 
think all this is purely a question of 
money, and I am aware that a great 
deal of money has been squandered in 
our attempts to acquire what we thought 
was art, but possibly we haven’t been 
the only ones who have sinned. It is 
quite proper to say that we were going 
through a period of emerging from a 
mentality of frontiersmen. We were not 
ready for the finest expression of the 
fine arts, which, after all, and regardless 
of what we wish to say about it, is the 
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outgrowth of wealth and _ prosperity. 
So I trust you will pardon me for my 
divergence into a field I should have 
kept out of, but I wanted to convey the 
congratulations of His Eminence to the 
officers of the Liturgical Arts Society 
and to grant his blessing on your works 
which are directed fundamentally and 
ultimately to the glory of God and the 
Beauty of His House. 


Chairman: The congratulations and 
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blessing of our Cardinal are a source of 


deep satisfaction to all. While it is, in a 
certain sense, true that fine expressions 
in art depend somewhat on wealth and 


prosperity, it is also true that a good deal 


of fine work can be done within limited 
budgets; the trick is to put the money in 
the right pockets and forego the luxury 
of shopping around for the lowest 
common denominator. That subject 


could well be the basis for another 


symposium. 


The meeting closed with a prayer by our 
chaplain, Father John LaFarge. Due. to 
limitations of time, several of our friends 
could not express their views and we append, 
herewith, the following comments received a 
few days following the meeting: 


Mr Harold Rambusch: The symposi- 


um on mural painting was most interest- 
ing and challenging, but it was unfortu- 
nate that the meeting had to be brought 
to so early a closing that it was impossible 
to discuss some of the vital ideas suggest- 
ed. For example, we heard a lot about the 
Mexican painters who are undoubted- 
ly extremely able and effective. Miss 
Hildreth Meiere’s remark that these men 
were great propagandists was, of course, 


pertinent. How to use this propaganda ~ 


for our religious purposes remains a 
question. . 
The Mexicans put their paintings in 
public buildings, where many persons 
who agree with them and those who still 
remain to be converted can see them. 
Our work naturally goes into our 
churches attended by our own people 
and propaganda does not have the same 
dramatic possibilities. » 
This brings us to Mr Crimi’s prob- 
lem: “Is it right, legal, or just, to 
obliterate the work of an artist?” It 
probably seemed unfortunate in his 
case, but I call to your attention the 
picture that Diego Rivera painted in 
Radio City. The picture practically 
faced Saint Patrick’s Cathedral. As 
recall, it was felt that it was subversive 
of our form of government and mocking 
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of our religion. If the Rockefellers had 
not been able to cover up this painting, 
great harm would have been done to our 
social system and to our Christian faith. 

To forbid an owner to cover a paint- 
ing would infringe upon his rights. To 
cover a painting would no doubt injure 
the painter, but it is doubtful that the 
injury could be classed as an infringe- 
ment upon his rights. 

The importance of paintings in con- 
nection with worship is unquestioned 
but the real question is whether mural 
painting in our churches now is of the 
same importance as it was in earlier 
periods. The type of instruction needed 
for our congregations while they are in 
church has changed. Other than paint- 
ings of such timeless subjects as the 
Holy Trinity, Christ the King, or the 
Blessed Virgin, murals in important 
places in our churches might con- 
ceivably be a distraction, for the scenes 
they represent could only momentarily 
coincide with the particular service or 
part of service taking place. 

The greatest opportunity for good 
religious painters, at this moment, 
seems to be in our books, our illustra- 
tions, our religious leaflets, our homes, 
and our institutions, and here the talent 
they have to offer is sorely needed. » 


Chairman: The Rivera-Radio City 
incident presented a clear-cut issue, but 
Mr Crimi’s fresco was not of the same 
order. It is all a question of appropriate- 
ness, decency, and common: sense. As 
for the elimination of large murals in 
churches — well, that’s another matter. 
After all, is it quite right to say that 
murals are only for the purpose of in- 
struction in our churches? Why should 
they not also be considered as proper 
decoration. And I hope that painters 
will not easily accept their banishment to 
book illustration, etc. 


Mr André Girard: Since Mr Adams has 
mentioned the great French painter, 
Georges Rouault, is it generally known 
that it was not until 1942, when the 
painter was 74, that he was commis- 
sioned to decorate the walls of a church? 
Rouault does not know the technique of 
fresco, but he claims that this question 
of technique should not, in mural 
painting, make us lose sight of subject 
matter. If, as Mr Crimi remarked this 
afternoon, it is false to believe that 
fresco will not last in this country it 
is equally false to believe that other 
media, other modern materials, will not 
last on our walls. 


Why is it that no one has ever asked 
Rouault to decorate the walls of a 
church? Is not this strange apathy 
responsible for the loss of great art? 
And the reason is simply that the public, 
the congregations of our churches, have 
never had the opportunity to see a 
Rouault painting in a church. In a great 
many instances the clergy feared to 
show the work of this painter and yet, a 
church is precisely the place where 
much of Rouault’s work really belongs. 
It is only recently that the pastor of a 
church in Savoie (France), with the 
advice of another painter, has commis- 
sioned Rouault to execute work there. 
The work of this painter, as in the case 
of many others, would be seen to greater 
advantage on the walls of a church than 
on the walls of an art gallery. 

And I should also like to mention a 
matter which has been on my mind for 
some time. It parallels the work of the 
agency mentioned by Miss Joan Mor- 
ris. However, instead of portfolios show- 
ing illustrations of the work of artists, 
why not show the actual objects or 
paintings on the walls of a church? For 
example, paintings could be executed on 
movable panels — Stations of the Cross, 
etc.,— and these could be placed in 
churches, chapels, to be changed every 
six months or so, depending on the 
number of artists who could be induced 
to take part in this plan. Such an 
interchange of paintings might also 
serve as an excellent introduction to the 
work of these artists. Of course, each 
artist would conceive his work for this 
particular purpose; in a way, it would 
be a kind of prayer on his part, and it 
would be important that the plan be 
free from any commercial connotation. 
Even publicity could be kept down to 
the barest minimum; otherwise, such a 
plan could easily degenerate into self- 
glorification. 


Eprror’s Note: We hope that many of our 
readers will feel free to offer comments con- 
cerning the remarks offered above by the 
speakers and those who participated in the 
discussions. Such comments could then be 
printed in the correspondence section of the 
magazine. We assure our readers that such 
communications will be welcome. 


Regrets 


BECAUSE of exigencies of space and 
the necessity of publishing a full text of 
above symposium, it has been necessary 
to omit book reviews from this issue. 


Correspondence 


Atlantic City, New York. 


To the Editor of LrrurcicaL Arts. 
Dear Sir: 


Upon reading of the recent ruling of 
the Pontifical Commission for Sacred 
Art I could not but wonder if Arch- 
bishop Costantini had before him some 
recent issues of LirurcicaAL Arts and 
based his fiat upon several “deformed 
and grotesque” instances illustrated 
there. I feel certain he would include in 
this condemnation the totem-pole Proph- 
et and the shoulderless Madonna of José 
de Creeft on page 52 of your Feb- 
ruary, 1947, number and the moronic, 
woodeny Holy Family by Ann Grill in 
the November, 1946, issue, page 16. 

These and many another you have 
upheld might conceivably be museum 
pieces, but can you honestly think of 
them as aids to devotion and prayer? 
They are, on the contrary, as frightening 
as any Burmese devil or Buddhist saint. 
Surely one can be ‘“‘modern” in ap- 
proach to sculpture and painting and 
still be sane, as the truly lovely statues 
by Sylvia Daoust, in the November, 
1946, issue, page 8, indicate; but the 
condemned ‘‘deformed and grotesque”’ 
are surely reached in the other citations. 
There must be, somewhere, a dividing 
line in the long swing from sentimental- 
ized Barclay Street productions and the 
inhuman nightmares of some of the 
sculptors you parade before us. 

And, by the way, if I cite several ex- 
treme instances in recent issues, this 
does not mean I feel outraged four 
times a year. LirurcicaL Arts, on the 
whole, is a veritable Godsend and has 
maintained a sane and wholesome 
outlook, with few falls from that stand- 
ard down the years. I have been a sub- 
scriber and close reader of it from the 
beginning. 

Yours truly, 
BENJAMIN FRANCIS MussER 


LirurcicAL ArTs reproduces in full 
an English translation of the text of the 
circular letter addressed to the Bishops 
of Italy, to which Mr Musser refers, as 
it appeared in Italian in the Osservatore 
Romano for March 28, 1947: 


His Excellency the Most Reverend Giovanni 
Costantini, Titular Archbishop of Colosse and 
president of the Central Pontifical Commission 
for Sacred Art in Italy, has sent a circular letter 
to the Italian bishops, in which he makes pub- 
lic an admonition from ecclesiastical authorities 
in regard to certain contemporary trends in 
sacred art. Here is the text of the letter: 
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“The Sacred Congregation of the Holy 
Office, fearful lest certain trends in vogue in the 
art of to-day be introduced into the realm of 
sacred art and bring harm to the souls of the 
faithful, has sent me a worshipful message dated 
December 10 (1946) containing a solemn ad- 
monition in regard to such trends. The text of 
the admonition is as follows: 

Your Excellency is aware that, among the artistic 
trends of the day a certain deformed and gro- 
tesque style has made its way into many public 
art exhibitions and seeks to invade the realm of 
sacred art. It is sufficient to mention a few prac- 
titioners of this style (and here are listed the 
names and works of several contemporary artists) 
in order to have a clear idea of the abhorrence and 
reproof that their works inspire, inasmuch as they 
are offensive to the piety of all believers. 

. . « This state of affairs cannot fail to be of 
concern to those ecclesiastical authorities whose 
duty it is to safeguard the decorum of forms and 
places of worship as well as a healthy feeling for 
religious art, the true purpose of which is to foster 
the piety and devotion of Christian people. 

For this reason this Sacred Congregation re- 
quests the Central Pontifical Commission to in- 
struct the Diocesan Commissions to take meas- 
ures against the infiltration of the deplorable 
trends described above into such realms as the 
Commissions are appointed to safeguard. 


“The Holy Church has always granted wide 
freedom to artists in regard to means of expres- 
sion, techniques, and various stylistic tenden- 
cies. All forms of art in all ages have offered up 
their beauties to Christian worship. 

“But the Holy Church has never allowed art 
to offend either religious doctrine or the de- 
corum of religious worship. This is why the 
Sacred Congregation not only forbids the read- 
ing of books subversive of the true Faith but sees 
to it also that sacred art should not offend the 
dignity of sacred liturgy or the Christian feel- 
ings of the faithful. 

“No one should consider this admonition to 
be a restraint on the free expression and devel- 
opment of art. It is, rather, a condemnation of 
certain examples of sacred art which are some- 
times, without evil intent on the part of the 
artist, actually blasphemous. 

‘‘We accept everything modern and vital in 
art, but we make a distinction between healthy 
modernism and indecent passing fads. The 
Mother Church as a teacher has created in the 
course of almost two thousand years the artistic 
and liturgical language in which she speaks to 
the souls of the faithful and the souls of the 
faithful speak to God. Christian artists cannot 
ignore this language; they must learn and 
respect it as a vehicle for the worthy expression 
of their own ideas. The Church does not exist 
for art’s sake, but art exists for the sake of the 
Church. 

“We have definite orders in this field; the 
edicts of the Councils, the decrees of the Su- 
preme Pontiffs, and the Canons of the Code all 
give wise guidance to artists who are called 
upon to construct and decorate sacred build- 
ings and at the same time furnish standards to 
your Excellencies the Bishops and the Diocesan 
Commissions whose task it is to pass upon the 
work submitted to their approval. 

“This problem is particularly serious to-day 
when the reconstruction of churches damaged 
during the war lays upon us tasks vaster and 
more important than ever before. 

“Will Your Excellency kindly convey the 
contents of this letter to the members of his 


Diocesan Commission for Sacred Art in order 
that the trends proscribed in the above admo- 
nition be eliminated in the construction and 
furnishing and decoration of sacred buildings.” 

Chicago, Illinois 
To the Editor of LirurcicaL ArTs. 
Dear Sir: 

So, Mr Benjamin Musser berates the 
Holy Family group as “moronic and 
woodeny.” It happens often that people 
judge a work of art in the terms of 
whether or not they like it, without 
bothering to look beyond that. Maritain 
in his essay on “Artistic Judgment” 
(February, 1943, LirurcicAL ARTS, 
page 46) remarks that when we make 
our own mental equipment the stand- 
ard for judging a work of art “‘we are 
not judging the work of art, but we our- 
selves are being judged by it.” 

Consequently Mr Musser is being 
judged by his criticism of the Holy 
Family. First I would venture the suppo- 
sition that Mr Musser has not carved a 
two-foot statue out of a block of ma- 
hogany. If so, he would, I believe, have 
a sympathy for a wooden statue looking 
like wood. It seems to me an honest and 
natural thing for the figures to have 
some of the character of the material 
out of which they were carved. If he 
would have Mary, Joseph, and the 
Christ Child be lifelike models, I can 
see that this particular Nativity group 
would not please him personally. 

My second supposition is that Mr 
Musser is the kind of individual who pre- 
fers to have the artist supply everything 
to the work of art. This Holy Family 
group was carved for use in a seminary. 
With a deep regard for the intelligent 
approach I felt these priests and semi- 
narians would have for the Nativity of 
our Lord, I attempted to portray a 
fundamental conception of this sacred 
event. 

Mother Church does not require all 
Nativity groups to be made over the 
same pattern. Nor does she require de- 
tailed representation of the chief char- 
acters. In the Preface of the Mass for 
Christmas she prays thus: “‘Because by 
the mystery of the Word made flesh, the 
light of Thy glory hath shone anew upon 
the eyes of our mind: that while we ac- 
knowledge Him to be God seen by men, 
we may be drawn by Him to the love of 
things unseen.” Some members of the 
Church are not so liberal as Mother 
Church in allowing artists “the use of 
the light upon the eyes of their mind.” 

If, to Mr Musser, the Holy Family 
appears “moronic,” I am sorry. I cer- 
tainly meant no disrespect to the Holy 


oral 
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Family. This was the picture of the Nativ- 
ity conceived in my mind’s eye, and I felt ~ 
an artistic obligation to execute it thus. j 
Another artist would necessarily have ; 
done it otherwise. How many disputes — 
over art would be eliminated if each — 
man were still an artist in his own way | 


and brought forward into a material 
that which he had seen in his mind’s 
eye! Hele 
ANN H. GRILL 
Vice-President, Liturgical Arts Society; 
Head of Art Department, Barat College, 
Lake Forest, Illinois. 


Bombay, India : 
To the Editor of LrrurGIcAL ARTs. 


Dear Sir: 
. . . came across LirurcicAL ARTS 
for the first time in the Papal Seminary 
at Ceylon, if I am not mistaken. During 
my stay in Bombay for the last eight 
years I met with it off and on. In recent 
times, however, I have seen it somewhat 
regularly through the kindness of one of 
the seminary professors. They get it at 
the Diocesan Seminary, and since we 
are not in a position to take out many 
subscriptions we glance through their 
copy. Being here at headquarters, we 
have had occasion to refer to it quite 
often with a view to suggesting one 
thing or another to local architects. I 
am pretty sure they have been helped 

very much indeed by the magazine. 

Obviously, we here are still far away © 
from a really liturgical art in our — 
churches and institutions, but one can 
see the beginnings taking shape in re- 
cent developments, and those who have 
had a hand in influencing — or, better, 
educating — public opinion in this 
matter have been helped, I am sure, 
by LirurGIcAL ArTs. 

I was delighted to hear from Father 
F. X. Claraso the other day that he had — 
sent you a write-up on the position here; 
with illustrations of the work of Angelo 
Da Fonseca and possibly other Indian 
Catholic artists. There are a couple of — 
others who have also turned out fairly 
good samples of sacred art with an 
Indian inspiration. Actually I have been — 
in touch with one rather outstanding — 
lady artist and may get her to write for 
your publication and send you copies of — 
her work for purposes of illustration. — 
Alternatively, I may suggest to Father — 
Claraso to follow up his first article with 
further contributions so as to give a bet- 
ter idea of local art. fae 

Yours truly, 
The Reverend ANGELO I. FERNANDES, | 
Secretary to the Archbishop fe 
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HANDMADE SILVER CHALICES 
FROM DENMARK 


By special arrangement with the Dan- 
ish Silversmith Guild, a limited number of 
these two superb chalices will be available 
for February 1947 delivery. The workman- 
ship and material are of the finest. Each 
chalice is handmade at the workshop of 
Holger Rasmussen in Copenhagen. This 
young man has had a rapid rise in Denmark 
where he is acknowledged as one of the com- 
petent men in his field. The chalices are 
made of the best sterling silver; the inside 
of the cup is gold plated. Prices for chalices 


with patens are surprisingly moderate. 
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LOUIS FERON 
Sitvcrsmelhe . Seulfler 


139 WEST 54 STREET - NEW YORK 19,N. Y. 


After eleven years in Costa Rica, C.A. Mr. Louis Féron has now estab- 
lished his shop in New York City where he is prepared to design and 
execute all types of sacred vessels. All work is done to order. 

In 1933 the French Government awarded to Mr. Féron the rare 


award of “meilleur ciseleur-orfévre de France’ This award is given only 


every five years and depends on a very high level of excellence. 


Ostensorinm for Chapel of Our Lady at Canterbury School, New Milford, Connecticut. Dr. N elson 
Hume, Ph.D., headmaster. tt is of silver, gilt, with the exception of the angel figures—30 inches 
high. The four repoussé medallions on the base, shown below, are reproduced one half full-size. 
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IVA VU YUE CLAssIFIED DIRECTORY 


of Reliable Manufacturers 
PROMPT IMPORTATIONS | and Craftsmen 
FROM SWITZERLAND BRONZE WORK 


Roman Bronze Corporation, Subsidiary of General Bronze 
Corporation, 96-18 43rd Avenue, Corona, New York. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 
McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 45 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


DECORATORS 
Liskowiak Studios of Ecclesiastical Art, 1602 North 48 Street, 
Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin. 
Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, N. Y. Designers, 
Decorators and Craftsmen. 
Robert Robbins, 1755 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


GREGORIAN CHANT INSTRUCTION 
Pius X School of Liturgical Music, College of the Sacred Heart, 
Convent Avenue and 133 Street, New York, N. Y. Courses in 
Gregorian Chant, Gregorian accompaniment, Polyphony, and 
other music courses. 


GREGORIAN RECORDS 
The Catholic Education Press, 1326 Quincy Street, N.E., 
Washington 17, D. C. 


GREGORIAN CHANT TEXTBOOKS 
The Catholic Education Press, 1326 Quincy Street, N.E., 
Washington, D. C. Publishers of Justine Ward Revised Music 
Books, Grades 1~5 and Music Charts, First, Second and Third 
Year. 
SILVERSMITHS 

Black Starr and Gorham, Inc., 594 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 
Arthur Nevill Kirk, 5155 Cass Ave., Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan. Designer and craftsman in precious metals, jewels 
and enamels. 

_ Gilles Beaugrand, Inc., 846 De L’Epée Street, Montreal, P. Q., 
SACR ED V ES SE L S Canada. Designer and craftsman of sacred vessels. 


Louis Féron, 139 West 54 Street, New York, N. Y. 


Original designs, handmade. 


STAINED GLASS 


VESTMENTS | Charles J. Connick Associates, g Harcourt Street, Boston, 


Massachusetts. 

Cummings Studios (Harold W. Cummings), 475 Francisco 
WO OD CG A RVI N G S Street, San Francisco 11, California. 

The D’Ascenzo Studios, 1604 Summer Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Founded 1896. Outstanding work in 40 States 
and 5 Foreign Countries. Illustrated material on request. 

T. C. Esser, Stained Glass Studios, 3107 W. Galena Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

NEW ADDRESS | Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boulevard, Saint Louis, 


Missouri. 
CA R L PAOS E R CO~w Joseph Mayer, 498 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


45 WEST 51 STREET Rambusch, 2 tbe 45 Street, New York, N. Y. 
NEW YORK 19,N. Y. Henry Lee Willet, 3900 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Penn- 


sylvania. 
(Just west of Saint Patrick’s Cathedral) 


New selection for Christmas 
just arrived. 


VESTMENTS 
Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, Nyack, N. Y. 
Saint Hilda Guild, Inc., 147 East 47 Street, New York, N. Y. 
Carl Moser Co., 45 West 51 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
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Kold-plated 
Sterling Cihorium 


Beautifully wrought ciborium of 
correct liturgical form, gold-plated. 
The proportions are unusually graceful, 
the elaborate Celtic symbols and 
Celtic cross give it unusual interest. 
Height, 12% inches .. . $350. 


ECCLESIASTICAL STUDIO 


BLACK, STARR & GORHAM 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 49th STREET, NEW YORK 19,N. Y. 


WHITE PLAINS EAST ORANGE 


Now in its 23rd year! 


She 
Commonweal 


A WEEKLY OF 
INDEPENDENT CATHOLIC OPINION ON 
POLITICS, LITERATURE AND THE ARTS 


Current Contributors include: 


J. L. Benvenisti 
The Reverend George H. Dunne, S.J. 
Helen Iswolsky 


Jacques Maritain 

The Reverend H. A. Reinhold 
George N. Shuster 

Don Luigi Sturzo 


and many others 


$6.00 a year 


386 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 


23 weeks’ trial $2.00 


STATEMENT 
OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 
OF LITURGICAL ARTS 


Published quarterly at 7 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. for 
November 1, 1946, 


State of New York \ ss 
County of New York g 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared Maurice Lavanoux, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of 
the LirurcicaL Arts and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 
March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: Publisher, Liturgical Arts Society, 
Inc., 7 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y.; Editor, None; Managing 
Editor, Maurice Lavanoux, Business Manager, Maurice Lavanoux. 


2. That the owner is; Liturgical Arts Society, Inc., 7 East 42 Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs cqn- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 


MAURICE LAVANOUX 
Business Manager 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day of September, 1946. 


[Seal] ANNE CARMEL 
Commission expires March 30, 1948. 
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Last Supper 
by J. Otto Schweizer 


ROMAN BRONZE CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL BRONZE CORPORATION 
Designers and makers of all manner of fine ecclesiastical metal work 
96-18 43RD AVENUE CORONA, NEW YORK 
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MADONNA OF BASEL 
(late fifteenth century) 


CARL 
MOSER CO. 


45 WEST 51ST STREET - NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
OUR LADY OF FATIMA PLAZA 8-2530 


(Just west of Saint Patrick’s Cathedral) 


SACRED VESSELS ® VESTMENTS * WOOD CARVINGS 


MADONNA AND CHILD 
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We urge our friends to visit our showroom and view other 
crucifixes, statues, etc., of which the above are but examples ; 
r] 
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HANDMADE SILVER CHALICES 
FROM DENMARK 


By special arrangement with the Dan- 
ish Silversmith Guild, a limited number of 
these two superb chalices will be available 
for February 1947 delivery. The workman- 
ship and material are of the finest. Each 
chalice is handmade at the workshop of 
Holger Rasmussen in Copenhagen. This 
young man has had a rapid rise in Denmark 
where he is acknowledged as one of the com- 
petent men in his field. The chalices are 
made of the best sterling silver; the inside 
of the cup is gold plated. Prices for chalices 


with patens are surprisingly moderate. 


11 PARK’ PLACE 


THE ST. BERNWARD GUILD yew york, n-y. 
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(old-plated 
Sterling Ciborium 


Beautifully wrought ciborium of 
correct liturgical form, gold-plated. 
The proportions are unusually graceful, 
the elaborate Celtic symbols and 

Celtic cross give it unusual interest. 
Height, 12% inches .. . $350. 


ECCLESIASTICAL STUDIO 


BLACK, STARR & GORHAM 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 49th STREET, NEW YORK 19,N. Y. 


WHITE PLAINS EAST ORANGE 
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LES BEAUGRAND INC. 


SILVERSMITHS 
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THE 
mGuN LE REY GULLD 
Portsmouth Priory 


Portsmouth, Rhode Island 


Bronze tabernacle and crystal crucifix 
for Saint Patrick's Church, Kansas City, 
Missouri. The Right Reverend James 
N.V. McKay, pastor. 


Designed by the Monterey Guild. 
Executed by The Gorham Company. 
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CHARLTON FORTUNE DIRECTOR 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO CHARLTON FORTUNE 
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CLASSIFIED! DIRECTORY 
of Reliable Manufacturers 


and Craftsmen 


BRONZE WORK 


Roman Bronze Corporation, Subsidiary of General Bronze 
Corporation, 96-18 43rd Avenue, Corona, New York. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 
McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 45 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


DECORATORS 
Liskowiak Studios of Ecclesiastical Art, 1602 North 48 Street, 
Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin. 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, N. Y. Designers, 
Decorators and Craftsmen. 


Robert Robbins, 1755 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


GREGORIAN CHANT INSTRUCTION 


Pius X School of Liturgical Music, College of the Sacred Heart, 
Convent Avenue and 133 Street, New York, N. Y. Courses in 
Gregorian Chant, Gregorian accompaniment, Polyphony, and 
other music courses. 


GREGORIAN RECORDS 


The Catholic Education Press, 1326 Quincy Street, N.E., 
Washington 17, D. C. 


GREGORIAN CHANT TEXTBOOKS 


The Catholic Education Press, 1326 Quincy Street, N.E., 
Washington, D. C. Publishers of Justine Ward Revised Music 
Books, Grades 1-5 and Music Charts, First, Second and Third 
Year. 


SILVERSMITHS 
Black Starr and Gorham, Inc., 594 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 
Arthur Nevill Kirk, 5155 Cass Ave., Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan. Designer and craftsman in precious metals, jewels 
and enamels. 


Gilles Beaugrand, Inc., 846 De L’Epée Street, Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada. Designer and craftsman of sacred vessels. 


Louis Féron, 139 West 54 Street, New York, N. Y. 


STAINED GLASS 


Charles J. Connick Associates, 9 Harcourt Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Cummings Studios (Harold W. Cummings), 475 Francisco 
Street, San Francisco 11, California. 


The D’Ascenzo Studios, 1604 Summer Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Founded 1896. Outstanding work in 40 States 
and 5 Foreign Countries. Illustrated material on request. 


T. C. Esser, Stained Glass Studios, 3107 W. Galena Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boulevard, Saint Louis, 
Missouri. 


Joseph Mayer, 498 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, N. Y. 
Henry Lee Willet, 3900 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 

VESTMENTS 
Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, Nyack, N. Y. 


Saint Hilda Guild, Inc., 147 East 47 Street, New York, N. Y. 
Carl Moser Co., 45 West 51 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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scAined gLAss 


PETE TEE ETE Me MEME ENTE 


A quarterly devoted to the craft 
of painted and stained glass. 


*% 
ty 


the Stained Glass Association 


of America. 


Subscription rate. $2.00 a year 


Single copves . . fifty cents 


Address: SCAine€O GLASS 
37 WALDEN STREET 
NEWTONVILLE 60 - MASSACHUSETTS 
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x Announcement x 


There is no connection between 
the Liturgical Arts Society, Inc. 
and a commercial firm known as 

“Liturgical Arts Sales Co?’ 


of New York City. 


This announcement is made 


because the Liturgical Arts Society 


has been the recipient of mail 
and telephone messages 


intended for this commercial firm. 
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CRYPT CHAPEL 
St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass. 


Stained Glass Block Windows 
designed and executed 
by RAMBUSCH for 
MAGINNIS & WALSH 
Architects 


A permanent Stained Glass technique in mono- 
chrome applied to Glass Blocks. For further 
information write to 


RAMBUSCH 


Designers Decorators and Graflsmen 
2West 45th St. ~~ New York 19, N.Y. 


Glass Block figure in detail 


Rambusch for Decoration, Murals, Altars, Altar Rails, Pulpits, Stained Glass Windows, Lighting Fixtures, 
Stations, Shrines, Sanctuary Lamps and Art Metal 
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* The officers and directors of the LirurRGICAL ARTS 
Society urge readers of LrrurcicaL Arts to help spread 
the influence of the work of the organization: the im- 


provement of the arts devoted to the Catholic Church. 


x Everyone can do this by inducing others to subscribe 
to the quarterly or by sending names of possible sub- 


scribers to the Secretary of the Society. 


* A descriptive pamphlet will be mailed, on request, to 


anyone interested. 


Please address: 
The Secretary, Liturgical Arts Society, Inc. 
7 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


NOTE: Please order any book reviewed in Liturgical Arts from the 
publishers or your local bookstore. 
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Chapel of St. Gabriel Possenti 
St. Joseph's Passionist Monastery Church 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Rev. Charles P. Lang, C.P. 


Strong and striking describes the chapel of 
St. Gabriel Possenti. The glow of color through 
the windows, rich as autumn foliage in the 
sun, crowns a wooden triptych rendered in a 
rich red. The center panel portrays St. Gabriel 
Possenti, which is flanked by scenes from this 
saint’s life. Inside the triptych wings are richly 
decorated texts executed in a manner similar 
to that found in medieval hand-illuminated 
missals, i.e. the Gospel wing, a quotation from 
a letter to his father upon the day of his enter- 
ing the order; the Epistle wing, the formula of 


his religious profession. 


Have you a chapel problem? Rambusch 


will help you solve it. 


RAMBUSCH 
Designers Decorators and (raftsmen 
2West 45th St. ~ New York 19, N.Y. 


Rambusch for Decoration, Murals, Altars, Altar Rails, 
Pulpits, Stained Glass Windows, Lighting Fixtures, 


Stations, Shrines, Candlesticks and Tabernacles 
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We invite you to view 


our selection of Contemporary designs 
a 


VESTMENTS 
SACRED VESSELS 
WOOD CARVINGS 

* 


at our new conveniently located show- 


rooms west of St. Patrick’s Cathedral 


ch 
CARL MOSER CO. 


45 WEST 5lst STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
Telephone: PLaza 8-2530 
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Graceful Chalice 


Heavy wrought silver, gold-plated, of 
simple dignified design. From our notable 
collection of chalices and other sacred ves- 
sels and appointments. Chalice, 7%4 inches 


high, complete with paten and case, $185. 


Ecclesiastical Studio 


BLAGK, STARR 
——_ & GORHAM 


“ 
: AECLULT EES LABAAae 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 48TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


WHITE PLAINS EAST ORANGE 
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Two Finely Illustrated New Volumes 


EARLY 
CHRISTIAN 
MOSAICS 


FROM THE FOURTH TO THE SEVENTH CENTURIES 


Text by Ricarda Huch. With an Introduction by 
W.F. Volbach. 14 color plates of mosaics in Rome, 
Naples, Milan and Ravenna. $5.00 


AN IRIS BOOK 


STAINED GLASS 


IN SOMERSET: 1250-1830 


By Christopher Woodforde. A complete record 
and commentary for the student of medieval art 
and iconography, as well as the historian and 
typographer. 51 plates in color and half-tone, text 
figures and selected list of printed sources. $15.00 


At all bookstores 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 


The Proceedings of the 
SYMPOSIUM ON 
MURAL PAINTING 


held on the occasion of the seventeenth 
annual meeting of the 


Liturgical Arts Society 
April 26 


will appear in the August issue of 
Liturgical Arts 


also a special illustrative section on the 
work of the great sculptor 


MESTROVIC 


As the print order of each issue ts limited 
we suggest that those whose subscriptions 
will expire renew without delay. 
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CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 
of Reliable Manufacturers 


and Craftsmen 


BRONZE WORK 


Roman Bronze Corporation, Subsidiary of General Bronze 
Corporation, 96-18 43rd Avenue, Corona, New York. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 
McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 45 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


DECORATORS 
Liskowiak Studios of Ecclesiastical Art, 1602 North 48 Street, 
Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin. 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, N. Y. Designers, 
Decorators and Craftsmen. 


Robert Robbins, 1755 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


GREGORIAN CHANT INSTRUCTION 


Pius X School of Liturgical Music, College of the Sacred Heart, 
Convent Avenue and 133 Street, New York, N. Y. Courses in 
Gregorian Chant, Gregorian accompaniment, Polyphony, and 
other music courses. 


GREGORIAN RECORDS 


The Catholic Education Press, 1326 Quincy Street, N.E., 
Washington 17, D. C. 


GREGORIAN CHANT TEXTBOOKS 


The Catholic Education Press, 1326 Quincy Street, N.E., 
Washington, D. C. Publishers of Justine Ward Revised Music 
Books, Grades 1-5 and Music Charts, First, Second and Third 
Year. 


SILVERSMITHS 
Black Starr and Gorham, Inc., 594 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 
Arthur Nevill Kirk, 5155 Cass Ave., Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan. Designer and craftsman in precious metals, jewels 
and enamels. 


Gilles Beaugrand, Inc., 846 De L’Epée Street, Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada. Designer and craftsman of sacred vessels. 


Louis Féron, 139 West 54 Street, New York, N. Y. 


STAINED GLASS 
Charles J. Connick Associates, 9 Harcourt Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
Cummings Studios (Harold W. Cummings), 475 Francisco 
Street, San Francisco 11, California. 


The D’Ascenzo Studios, 1604 Summer Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Founded 1896. Outstanding work in 40 States 
and 5 Foreign Countries. Illustrated material on request. 


T. CG. Esser, Stained Glass Studios, 3107 W. Galena Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boulevard, Saint Louis, 
Missouri. 


Joseph Mayer, 498 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, N. Y. 

Henry Lee Willet, 3900 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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Carl Moser Co., 45 West 51 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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One of a series of Murals 
Holy Comforter Church, Washington, D. C. 
Rev. Henry F. Graebenstetn, Pastor * Murphy & Locraft, Architects 


Ane You Iutenesied in 
Goad Decorative Treatment? 


Here at Holy Comforter Church is found a color- 
fully bold and architecturally sound treatment; with 
the main ceiling in a soft, richly mottled blue and the 
walls carried out in a textured terra cotta symboliz- 
ing the Holy Ghost. Featured is a magnificent set of 


Nocdtearved murals (executed in a controlled ivory palette) de- 

Stations of the Cross picting the Propagation of the Faith down the 
centuries and thruout the world. In the accompany- 

+ ing illustrated mural, St. Peter appears against a 
background showing the Forum in Rome. In the 

VESTMENTS immediate foreground he is shown as the fisherman, 
SACRED VESSELS while high above is the tiara with crossed keys and 
WOOD CARVINGS enframed in a decorative compass, St. Peter's 
Church in Rome built upon a rock. + If you desire 

} further data, may we suggest you visit the church 

Gnd spend a little time viewing the 22 murals, 

We invite you to view analyzing the development of the theme, and study- 


ing the character of the decorative scheme. How- 
ever, Rambusch have in their New York Office for 
your convenience, several colored slides of the pre- 
rooms west of Saint Patrick’s Cathedral liminary sketches, Kodachromes of the finished inte- 


rior and a complete series of splendid photographs. 


CARL MOSER CO, RBS 


45 WEST Sist STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 2West 45th St. ~ New York 19,.N.Y. 


our selection of Contemporary designs 
at our new conveniently located show- 


+ 


Rambusch for Decoration, Murals, Altars, Altar Rails, Pulpits, 


Stained Glass Windows, Lighting Fixtures, Stations, 
3 e Shrines, Sanctuary Lamps, Tabernacles and Candlesticks 
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SCAINEO gLAss 


A quarterly devoted to the craft 
of painted and stained glass. 
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It as the official publication of 
the Stained Glass Association 
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of America. 
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Subscription rate. $2.00 a year 
. . fifty cents 


ly ply 
REDE 


Single copres 


Address: SCAiNe€O GgLAss 
37 WALDEN STREET 
NEWTONVILLE 60 » MASSACHUSETTS 
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RELEASES TITRE 


The clergy in the 


REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


would welcome 


back issues of 


Liturgical Arts 


¥ 


Would some of our readers 
wish to help? 


Single copies — 75 cents 
50 copies or over — 50 cents each 


¥ 


Please send check to the 
SECRETARY 
Liturgical Arts Society, Inc. 


7 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 
of Reliable Manufacturers 


and Craftsmen 


CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 
McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 45 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


DECORATORS 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, N. Y. Designers, 
Decorators and Craftsmen. 


Robert Robbins, 1755 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


GREGORIAN CHANT INSTRUCTION 


Pius X School of Liturgical Music, College of the Sacred Heart, 
Convent Avenue and 133 Street, New York, N. Y. Courses in 
Gregorian Chant, Gregorian accompaniment, Polyphony, and 
other music courses. 


GREGORIAN RECORDS 


The Catholic Education Press, 1326 Quincy Street, N.E., 
Washington 17, D. C. 


GREGORIAN CHANT TEXTBOOKS 


The Catholic Education Press, 1326 Quincy Street, N.E., 
Washington, D. C. Publishers of Justine Ward Revised Music 
Books, Grades 1-5 and Music Charts, First, Second and Third 
Year. 


SILVERSMITHS 
Black Starr and Gorham, Inc., 594 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 
Arthur Nevill Kirk, 5155 Cass Ave., Wayne University, Detroit, 


Michigan. Designer and craftsman in precious metals, jewels 
and enamels. 


Gilles Beaugrand Inc., 846 De L’Epée Street, Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada. Designer and craftsman of sacred vessels. 


Louis Féron, 139 West 54 Street, New York, N. Y. 


STAINED GLASS 


Charles J. Connick Associates, 9 Harcourt Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Cummings Studios (Harold W. Cummings), 475 Francisco 
Street, San Francisco 11, California. 


The D’Ascenzo Studios, 1604 Summer Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Founded 1896. Outstanding work in 40 States 
and 5 Foreign Countries. Illustrated material on request. 


T. C. Esser, Stained Glass Studios, 3107 W. Galena Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boulevard, Saint Louis, 
Missouri. 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, N. Y. 


Henry Lee Willet, 3900 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 


VESTMENTS 
Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, Nyack, N. Y. 
Saint Hilda Guild, Inc., 147 East 47 Street, New York, N. Y. 
Carl Moser Co., 45 West 51 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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